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IMMIGRATION INTO BRITISH GUIANA. 


On the 22nd of March last, the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society addressed a memorial to Lord Grey, 
which appeared in the April number of the Reporter, on the sub- 
ject of the immigration of foreign labourers into British Guiana. 
This memorial was occasioned by the proceedings of the Court of 
Policy and of a public meeting, got up by some of the leading 
planters and merchants, headed by the Hon. Peter Rose, on the 
subject, taken in connexion with certain melancholy disclosures 
contained in the Blue Book of the Colony for 1848, then recently 
laid before both Houses of Parliament. The Committee felt that 
they were warranted, and, indeed, that it was their bounden duty 


‘to expose the new attempt to burthen the colony with new debts, 
’ to serve personal and particular interests ; 
vent, as far as they could, any further Jegislation on false principles 


and, above all, to pre- 


on the subject of immigration. 


The memorial which the Committee forwarded to Lord Grey 


“has been transmitted to Governor Barkly, and by him laid 


before the Court of Policy. In the proceedings of that body, 
reported to have taken place on the 27th of May last, the following 
reference is made to it inthe Royal Gazette :— 


_ “ Another despatch from the Secretary of State enclosed a communi- 


., cation from the Anti-slavery Society on the subject of immigration. 


‘* Governor—He did not know whether it was necessary to read the 
enclosure, as it had been published already in the Anti-slavery Reporter. 
It was a violent attack on ee in geen, and on the planters of 
this colony: in’ particular. 

‘¢ Mr. Rose—He believed the elective members would vote for its being 


_ thrown under the table. 


' « High Sheriff-—Let it be laid before the committee. 


% ‘*Governor—Yes ; it might as well be laid before the committee, as 
_there were many formal statements in it which it might be necessary to 


contradict, _Any remarks which the Court might think proper to make 


_on the subject, he would be ready to forward to the Secretary of tate. 


‘* The despatch and enclosure were referred to the committee.’ 


The Committee will, no doubt, wait with composure as well as 


‘curiosity, the report of the Committee of the Court of ‘Policy on 


their memorial. In the meantime, however, ‘we feel disposed to 


make afew remarks, on the proceedings of the Court of Policy, 
~ and on the facts of the case. The Governor, it will be perceived, 
“designates the memorial as “a violent attack on ppiaigration in 
“general, and on the planters of this colony in particular.” 


Had 
this planter-functionary been governed by a spirit of justice and 


* candour, be never could have made this statement ; but blinded by 


his prejudices, if not swayed. by his personal interes, he states 
that which is not true. 


the Committee have never been, and are not now opposed to. ‘‘a 
wise and judicious scheme of immigration into the. emancipated 
eolonies, which, on the one hand, should open the labour market to 


+ fair and honourable competition ; and, on the other, should guard 


‘against’ the abuses which have hitherto, unhappily, marked ‘tlie 
> eourse of colonial experiments in this way, and which should he 
* exclusively under the regulation and supervision of Government.” 


’ Now, what do the Conimittee consider to be tle conditiots of | a 
healthy immigration? They declare it to be their opinion hp 
0 


_—that, both on the score of economy and morals, 


** it should be" conducted at the expense of those who were 
profit by it, and not be defrayed out of the public or colonial taxes 


immigration should be. permitted which did not insist upon qn 


equality of the sexes being introduced, except. in. the case of fam} 


said on the appointment of this gentleman to office: 


So far from the memorial being oh grounds we. have. no objection to Mr, Barkly ; on public grounds 


violent attack.om immigration in general,’’ it expressly states. that 


no scheme of 


which he belongs.” 





lies, which they regarded as the best class of immigrants—that the 


royal ordinances ‘of September, 1838, relating to contracts’ and 
vagrancy, should remain in full force in the Crown colonies; and 
be regarded as a model for all others requiring immigrants—that 
the administration of these laws, in all cases arising out of the 
relations of masters and servants, should be vested exclusively’ in 
the hands of a stipendiary magistracy' selected by the Crown— 
that the whole arrangements should be under the exclusive control 
of the Government—and that the immigrants, after a short resi- 
dence in the colonies, and a declaration on their part that they 


‘wished it, should be entitled to be considered as: British subjects.” 


And they add that, ‘‘In ‘making these suggestions they’ were 
animated by a sincere desire to promote the welfare of the colonies, 
and to develop their resources to the largest possible extent con- 
sistent with the principles of equity, humanity, and ‘freedom.’’ 
Will Governor Barkly pretend to tell us that if immigration ‘had, 
from the first, been conducted on the principles laid down by the 
Committee, and if the various measures which they have suggested, 
again and again, for the relief and advantage of the'colonies, had 
been adopted, many of the evils and burthens under ‘which the 
colonists now groan, would not have been obviated, and that they 
would not- have been better prepared than they are’at present, to 
face the competition with Brazil and-Cuba, to which they have been 
unjustly exposed by the Government? . Now, “among-other .im- 
portant measures which the Committee have earnestly pressed ‘on 
Government, in the interests of the colonists,’ the following “are 
enumerated :—That “all commercial’ restrictions should : be taken 
off the commerce of the colonies with this and’ other countries— 
that the duties levied on their produce imported: into ‘this ‘country 
should be reduced to the lowest point—and that the produce of all 
other countries, raised by free-labour only, should be-admitted:into 
competition with it,’ on equal-terms,” They earnestly contended 
against the introduction of slave-grown sugar into the British 
markets—Governor Barkly voted: for it; they-have sought : to 
reduce the burthen of colonial taxation to the lowest point com- 
patible with the efficiency “of ‘the: public service—but Goveraor 
Barkly, though he once strenuously-advocated the reduetion of 
the civil list, to the extent of twenty-five per cent., ‘is now the 
mere echo of the Colonial Office in that. respect, and enjoys his 
large salary and its appendages, | without «curtailment. and 
without a: murmur; the Committee have advocated a thorough 


‘reform ‘in the institations of the colony—but Governor Barkly, 


whilst, for merely: political purposes, he promised «substantial 
reforms, has accepted a measure from the Court of Poliey-:which 
mocks the just expectations of the people: . We repeat what:we 
—‘‘ Qn personal 


we have many. What. are. his antecedents? . He has been long 
and largely interested in. colonial property, and is, at the present 
moment, the owner of two. estates in Berbice, which forms . part of 
the colony of British. Guiana, , to, which he has been appointed 
governor,. Now we think, on the.ground of principle, that such 
an appointment is wrong. . Here is.an individual, whose personal 
and private interests are bound up in the decors ‘of, his agi : 
duties; and it is doing Mr..Barkly no wrong to suppose tha 

any eonfliet. of interests which may arise between employers + a 
labourers, the bias of his mind will be. towards the former, and not 
the latter; and that great practical. injustice. maybe the con- 
sequence. His position, as ~~ is not only. one of eminence, 
but of. authority and influence; .and that authority, and influence, 
spite of himself, will be thrown into the seale of the:plaater class, to 
We could produce. a striking comment, upon 
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this text were it necessary, and may probably do so hereafter, when 
the report on the memorial shall be forthcoming. 

But Governor Barkly says that the memorial is not only ‘‘a 
Violept attatkeon immigration ia general, 5”? bute“ onthe plantersgof 
this colony in particular. » we presume e refers to that part of the | 
méhorial it-which the Contmittee tefer to the vast mortality which 
has occurred among the immigrants in British Guiana, and ‘which 
they attribute to the ‘various causes incident to their_condition, 
and the want of that care and attention which their new circum- 
stances imperatively. required, and which it was the solemn duty. of 
their employers amd of the local authorities to have given them ;’ 
and, in reference to the fact of the withdrawal of the Creole 

Jabourers—from the estates,-where, among the causes which have 
led to that withdrawal, ‘‘they allude to the shameful, manner in 
._which_the people have been too often treated_on the ‘plantations ;. 
the irregularity ,.in.the, payment,of wages; the spirit of the Jegisla+ 
' tion to.which-they. have, been subjected ;..and the determination to 
' coerce them when within, the power of ; their employers,”’ Now, if, 
_ there be.anything ‘‘ violent’’ in: either of these statements, it will be | 
.foond:in, its.substantial truthfalness;; and, we boldly, defy. any Com: | 
mittee of the;Court of Policy to prove the contrary. 











Barkly said, in committing the memorial, to that Committee, that | 


| {¢4here. were many..formal statements ,.in.it-which;it might, be | 
necessary ;to, contradiet ;”’ and) invited ,.“‘any: remarks which the | 


, Court!might think, proper; to, make on, the subject,” which ,‘‘he | 


~ would;be ready to forward,tothe Secretary. of State.’ Well, we 


‘shall. wait for the..contradiction and.the’ remarks, 'but, atthe same | 


- timé, we ‘protest against the tribunal -by whom the case, is to be 
tried; we demur-to the gentlemen -of, the Court of Policy being, 
F coristite tad judges in their own ¢ause.. We know how easy it is | 
for them: to get inserted -in the ‘‘ Blue Books” ‘their comments and 
. idenials.on, any subject whatsoever, and, consequently, the difficulty 
, ofsputting in @, tejoinder in, time to correct or disproye them ;, but | 
vagive us An, impartial.tribunal, jand we will prove.all and. more than, 
o:fis dssented: in,the-memorial; ., The only,error which; has, crept into 
y that:it portant decument which needs correction is the folowing :-— 
. The, number ..of -inmmigrants said te haye, been introduced, into 
; British; Guiana: in, 1847 was, 1,519.5; and,,in 1848,,7 
- figurés. were,.taken. from: a. local, paper ;;,but, on-comparing them’ 
cowith-en- official return,.Inid. before, Parliament, in April Jast,. we find 
orthe following.to bea; correct, statement,of the fact: 1846, .11,519; 
9 4847,; 7,807 5- and; 1848, 4,855. ,,, If the. -eorreqtion , which, , these, 
—feme involve be:made; then the .aamber: of, immigrants imported 


ycinto, British Guiana; upto. the end. of 1848, will be 46,514 instead | | 


‘soft 52,801; Tt:-will:then appear : that, notwithstanding ‘the costly 
. experiinénts..in, immigration, and. the extent to which it had‘been 
pee there--were fewer’ immigrants. on, the estates.at.the end. of. 
(848 than had:,been, imported. "in ;1846 and. 1847 ; 

04 os ilagieed at-work being 14,274+-—the number imported: being 19,326 ; 

- dbut » if see add the importations of .1848, say,' 4,855): then... the 
xomumber jof} immigrants | imported’ ff, threes years will, amount to 
Whe my or aéarly.;10,000; more than were actually employed om the. 
-Jestates at the end of that-period, to, say nothing of the previous im- 
~_dptotatians which, up-to the end of 1645, amounted to,22;333, inde- 
\upendently:-of those whieh had been introduced on private account, 
Let this startling fact beexplamed.by; the Court. of, Poliey. | We 

» hav fallowed the: printed. 'offieial documénts, ‘‘ collected with the. 

ioineapele cate,” and with these : before: us,, we maintain that by-no 
‘oittieky of @vasion edn they: escape the-conclusions usen the Anti-: 
salary Committee have drawn from:them. |. 

‘The Hon. Peter’ Rose’: vas’ for’ throwing the menstind of ‘the 
“Cortimittee utider the ‘table.’ Nd doabt it would have been a very 
» ebadleat way‘of getting rid of the troublesome questions’ to which: 

ae Pives' rises “but Mr.” Rose ‘was ‘not gratified in this particular. R 

to Perhaps; however, he ‘will be: appointed 'to’reportthe decision of 


the Cominittee of ‘the Oourt of. Policy ow its several allegations. 


oth that case we’ beg he’ will: append to it a statement of the pecu- 
Sherry advintages’ he has dérived from the importation of immigrants, ’ 
oats ‘fnanager or agent: for ‘each‘cargo; the payments for which have 
! passed ‘through his hatids.’ Af report speaks truly, he has had some 
DO Hie pickings inthis way }etough, at/all events, to make him very: 
Foryadlous itideed for further importations of Coolies; Africans, ‘and 4 
Bo Ee bab cag the public: ‘expense ; and,’ of course, ‘exceedingly: 
“awroth® at’ every: ‘attenipt: to prevent’ the public money from being 
~ sq on objects ‘into which the public interests ‘do not enter, 
dtd “of swhieh: they form fo’ part, « We should *be delighted tofind 
nm aogRAnnnenen Ginatia fora:short bime) © There -we would: ‘uridettake 
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immigration of foreign labourers at the public expense be justified ; 
and that the sacrifice of the public money on such an object ought 
mot to"be tolerated by a Government walled to watch oyer and 
defend'the pac iterests, and to pfmate the public good, 





SLAVERY IN THE ISLAND OF BULAMA. 


In the course of last year the Committee of the Anti-slavery 
Society called the attention of Government to the fact contained in 
the Report of the Commissary Jadge at Sierra Leone, that the 
notorious slave-trader Cayetaneo had taken possession of the 
British_island_of Bulama,._and was employing a vast number of 
slaves, there, in the cultivation of ground-pyts. So daring a yiola- 
tion ‘of British territory and ‘British Taw deserved, in the judgment 
of the Committee, severe punishment; they therefore suggested, 
First, That, instructions; should be given; | that’ all jslaves illegally 
held. in bondage in Bulama, by the Governor of Bissao, should 
be. immediately liberated, and be protected from i injury, and abdue- 
tion from the island, by that individual or any other party, on any 

retence. whatsoever. Secondly, That no property belonging to 
te Cayetaneo should be allowed to ‘be removed from the ane 
| until, they, were indemnified ‘for services which they have, 
nnlawfal, aneans, been compelled to give him. _ Thirdly that '§ te 
Cayetaneo, if found within British jurisdiction, should be ‘seized 

and tried for the violation of Britis law, and, on conviction, ‘be 
paisbed accordingly, And, Fouttlily, That.1 measures should be 
immediately taken to carry into effect. the recommendation of the 
Select Committee on the west. coast of Africa, in settling Bulama 
with British subjects of the class referred to, which the Committee 
| believe can be done without, much trouble or, expense, to the 
‘manifest advantage of this country, and the general interests of 
humanity and freedom. In reply, Lord , Grey ¢ stated that he had 
instructed ‘the Governor, of Sierra Leone to make i Inquiries, and to 
report u on the circumstances brought under his attention. 
~~ The | ‘ommittee have recently, beak favoured with a communica- 
| tion from My. Hawes, Under-secretary, of State for the Colonies, in 
which he says, “Iam directed by Earl Grey to transmit to you, 
‘for the information of the’ Arti-slavery Society, “the extract of a 
despatch from the ‘Governor of’ Sierra Leorie, réportifig the result 
| of his fhquiries “on’ ‘the’ subject’ referred to.” "The ‘extfact is as 
follows — 


Hotvadt of a poo pte Sauna Sageinentin to; Earl, Gary. 


“«” Governtierit House, Sierra’ Leone, April 4)1850. 

‘* On a reference to the records of this Government, it ‘does’ not appear 
that any reply has beet transmitted by Mri! Pide to your ‘Térdship’s 
' despatch, No. 286, of the 28th ‘September “last, Totwarditig copy of a 
communication ‘from’ the ‘British ‘and Foreigii’ ‘Anti-stavéry’ ‘Sodiety, 
| Fespectinig’ the alleged’ employrient, by ‘Senor Cayetano,’ of slaves’ ‘in the 
cultivation ‘of ground-nuts ‘Gn thé island OF ‘Bulama.' T° therefore ‘do 
myself the ‘hdtiour” of subthitting Hérewith the result of my i inquiries 
into the, foregoing subjéct,-fot your lordship’s informatign, . " 

‘2, Having , placed myself. in communication. with. Mr, James ‘Hook 
, (from whom it:would appear the report of Cayetano’s having sO employed 
his slaves had been, transmitted to Lord Palmerston), with the View. of 
. ascertaining the source from which he had obtained that information, in 
order if possible to. have it still further investigated, that gentleman 
informed r me that his authority, for making the foregoing ‘statement was 
oral, from two naval officers—one of them was an “eye-witness of the 
fact.” T' regret, howéver, that ’i in consequences of Mr. Hook’s't not having 


ew af 


| put mein possession of the hames of thé ‘aval “Oficers alluded +6 6? of 


thé vessels to ‘which they belonged, ‘Ss “am —s 6 pease ny’ in- 
“quiries' further in’that quarter. | 

! €3.°Mry' Benjamin’ Campbell, detninersi a British merchant ‘well 
‘acqtainted, With Bulama ‘and! the , neighbourhood of the Rio:Grand&— 
and to whom I\am ‘much indebted for very:useful information, respecting 
that locality generally,--writes .on the 15th of Janyary last, with refe- 
cence to Bulama, es, follows :-—‘ The soil, is excellent;.and’ there. iis; at 
this moment some plantations. of indigo, beni seed, and rice, the property 
of Nozolini and others, (Cayetano, Nozolini, or, Don Kaytan,. being 
different names for one. and the same individual) ; ; and although, there is 
no doubt that several free grumettas are hired to assist in the necessary 
labour of these plantations, yet: from information which has reached me, 
I have reason to believe that the greater partion , of the labour employed 
on them is slave labour.’ 

“'<t'4, From the foregoing statements of Mesirs. “Hodk and CampUell, 
theréfore, as well ‘as from ‘the ‘known character of Cayetano “himself, 
‘coupled ‘with the’ acknowledged | ‘fertility of ‘the ’ island of Bulama,” ‘and 





the wbsence of ‘alt octiipetion of it by the British, T am of apinton, my 
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lord, that no reasonable doubt can exist as to Cayetano having employed 
his slaves in cultivating that island. 

«5. Tt would appear, however, that Cayetano has removed his slaves 
from Bulama; for, i a despatch addressed by Mr. Hook to Lord 
Palmerston, undér date the 7th of November, 1849, he states. thus :— 

¢] have the honotir ‘to report to your lordship that the well-known 
Cayetano, formerly governor of Bissao, has lately removed his slaves from 
the British island of Bulama, to the very small island of Sorceres, just 
opposite to the citadel of Bissao, and within the range of its artillery, 
This little island belongs to the Queen of Portugal; and the barracoons, 
filled with the slaves of Cayetano, may be seen daily by the present 
governor of Bissao,’ 

‘+6, The foregoing information Mr. Hook states he received from the 
two naval officers already referred to; and of its correctness he assured 
me he has no reason to doubt; and I am disposed to place credit in the 
assertion that none of Cayetano’s slaves are at present employed on 
Bulama; for Lieutenant Selwyn, of her Majesty’s steamer Teazer, who 
visited the Bijugas a short time since, for the purpose of asserting her 
Majesty’s right to Bulama, informed me that no slaves whatever were at 
the period of his visit on that island. 

‘«7, About this time, however (some four months ago), I am aware 
that Cayetano was paying his annual visit to his relations at the Cape de 
Verda, atid it is rhote than probable that his slaves: were removed from 
Bulama to the island of Sorceres, as a measure of precaution against 
their being ‘seized, if found during his absence on Bulama.. Should, 
however, that island remain, as it has hitherto done, unoccupied by the 
British, it is almost too much to expect that he would remain long indis- 
posed to avail himself of the opportunity our neglect of it would afford 
him of again employing his slaves in cultivating it for his own use and 
benefit,’’ 

Whilst we feel that great praise is due to Lord Grey, for the 
promptitude with which he took up the subject of Senor Cayetuneo’s 
unlawful. doings on the island of Bulama, we cannot say that we 
are satisfied with the report of the Governor of Sierra Leone. No 
doubt it was the best his information allowed him to present. We 
must, however, we presume, be satisfied with it for the present, 
Looking .at the number~of.,vessels we have cruising off. the 

_ coast, it. strikes us as not a little singular that Cayetaneo should 
have been permitted to occupy the island at all. Mr. Hook ought 
..to-have given the names of the two. naval officers, and of the vessels 
“they commanded, who first gave him the information that Cayetaneo 
_was. on the island. with a vast number of slaves, cultivating the 
_.ground-nut, It is a suspicious circumstance. that this infamous 
person should have removed from Bulama with his slaves to the 
. island. of Sorceres, as it would almost seem to indicate that through 
some channel or other he had received information of the intention 
: of the British Government to oust him and to punish him., We 
hope effectual means will henceforth be taken to prevent the recur- 
rence of such an attempt on the part of this trafficker in human 
beings. 





NEW MEXICO AND HER CONSTITUTION. 


In the last number of the Reporter we stated that the imha- 
bitants of New Mexico had determined no longer to wait for the 
action of the Federal Government. of the. United States, -or. of 
Congress, in relation to the question whether they should have a 
territorial .government secured to them or not, excluding slavery ; 

- and that.a Convention. had been appointed to beheld at Santa Fe, on 
the 15th of June last, to frame, a ,constitution for . themselves, 
_ Recent arrivals from the United States show that New Mexico has 
» formed itself into a State, and that the ratification of the: populat 
» .wote is now. only, wanting to give effect; to that important aet..,., Phe 
. following extract from the ‘United States. National Intelligencer 
» gives the latest information :-— 

‘‘ We understand that 4 copy of the constitubiod framed); by the, Gop. 
~.wention of the people of New, Mexico for the government of | the State of 
«New Mexico has been, received inthis city,; but, as it requires the formal 
» assent and concurrence of the people of the proposed: State,. itis to zbe 
_ considered as yet in an inchoate, condition, It was referred, to the po- 

pular suffrage to determine, bya general vote for or against it, on the 
, 20th of J une, its acceptance or. rejection. ' After the sense of the people 
Io has thus béén. taken, the members of ‘both branches of the Legislature 
and the governor of the State being together ‘assembled, the votes u on 
the. constitution are to be counted, &c. —as will more particutarly appear 


"by the following provisions of the cdtistitution :—~ it est’ 
cerning this question.” His‘tast’s we s, Statin ‘that sit 


O40 phe ‘fits! session | of ‘the Legislatiire of the! State’ of NeW México 
‘shall be held-at' the ity ‘of Santa Fé, and agen conimenée on thi’ Tat — 

ei of Fuly;' PBIOR ON 

“yo “Phe military: and civil gosirnds of: the dneinony shall be seni 

ai dintasitiately. after the adjournment. of this Convention,) to issue:writsiof {| 


the Rio del Norte ; thence down said river t6 0 


445 dbabt!! For i ae stateddevt 42 “true, then ft felts" hint Beth it 





election to the prefects of the several counties, requiring them to catse 
an election to be held on the 20th day of June, 1850, the electors to ‘vote 
for or against this constitution, for a governor or lieutenant-governor, a 
representative in the Congress of the United States, senators and repte- 
sentatives to the Legislature; and the retitns of such election shall be 
made to the prefects, who, together With the prefect*s clerk, shall count 
the votes given, and certificates of election shall be given by them to 
such persons as shall have regeived the highést number of; votes’ for 
members of the Legislature, The prefeets of the several courities shall 
make correct returns, under their hands, .of all. the votes. given ‘in their 
respective counties for governor, lieatenant-governor, and. representatives 
to Congress, and the return, of. votes for or against this constitution, to 
the present secretary of the territory. at Santa Fe, who, when the Ie- 
gislature shall convene, shall lay such returns befare them on the first 
day of their session, so soon as both Houses shall organised ; and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and the b,cident p temy 

of the Senate shall, in the presence of both Houses, examine the’ or 
and declare who are elected 6 fill ‘these offices, ‘tae hutaber ot votes for 
and against this constitution, Bares 

‘<The retarns of thé électors for or against ite constitution shall be 
certified to by the governor elect, or the’ lidtitetiaht-govérridr’ ating "4s 
such, who shall despatch “the ‘sate’ to the Seeretary: éfStatée of the 
United States, within thirty days of the day vf election, &e.!) 1» 

‘¢¢ Tt shall be, and-is hereby made, thé duty:of the goverzor, or liente- 
nant-governor acting as such, if if appears’ from the :teturns of votes for 
and against this constitution that) it hag been adopted /by the people, ‘he 
shall immediately cause a fair copy of the same, together with a fair digest 
of the votes given for and against the constitution, to be forwarded t to the 
President of. the United States,, to be laid before the Congress of the 
United States.’ 

‘‘ To satisfy a very natural curiosity on the part of the public to now 
what are the provisions of the. constitution, | in ‘relation the’quéstions 
of slavery and of boundary, we aré glad to ‘be able. also to place exact 
copies of those provisions before our readers :— 

‘¢ All men being born eqtialty free’ and independent, and havinig'certain 
natural, inherent, «atid inalienable rights; among ‘wid | are the’ enjoying 
and defending life anid libérty, the adquireniént) possession; atid protection 
of property, and the pursuit and attainment’ of happitiess'; thereford, tio 
tale’ person shall’ be Held ‘by law! fo werve any persdn as! a'servant, slave, 
or apprentice, after hé arrives dt the.age of twéntysone.yéars!; nbr female, 
in like manner, after she arrives at the dge.of eighteet years; /tinless \they 
be bound by their own: consent; aaftes they arvive.at such age, or.are bound 
by law for punishment of crime.’ tasish 

‘¢ The limits and boundaries of the State are defined as follows :— 

‘¢ ¢ Beginning at the dam/in the Rigel py og with ge 
the aseguia, or irrigating. canal.of re, town. of El 
running thence due east in the hundredth ry oe i 
Greenwich ; thence due. north an said 7 asst ede, we os a 
intersects ‘the river Arkansas ; ‘thence up . the’ via ar" 65 Sah 
said ‘river to its source ; ‘thence ‘in ‘a “diet oul't tow oitit“on the’ Rio 
Colorado of ‘Califortita, where the saihé is intersected by the oe htndréd 
and tenth’ parallét of ‘foie ‘West from Greenwich} thénée"dué ¥otith 
on said parallel’ of ‘Toagitudé: tod point Gn’ ‘the Rio’ Gila; iitersested by 
the sathe’; thence up the middle of the main Chantel Of said river tothe 
point: which may. be designated’ by the comnuiissiciiers “appoimted: to esta- 
blish the line between the United States:and the Republic of Mexiéo; as 
the point: where said river, or one’ of. ifs bratiches,shall-be:interseeted:by 
the western line of New Mexico; theriee, southerly, on, said! jline,.as the 
sam¢ shall be established by the commissioners, to, the angle formed by the 
State of Chihuahua Sonora,.and New Mexico; thence, easterly on the line 


between the. United ‘States and the. Bapente f of. nh pi sh 28. 


down: by, said, commissioners,:to, 4, paint: w 


‘Enraged at: the ‘bold course\:taken® Gy ‘tise? Minoan, 
Texan party threaten recourse to arms, invorder toowréneh «from 





‘them‘a large portion of their territory, im the interests:of the\slave- 
holding »party ‘in the United: States; but dé the whold-of/New 


Mexico was ceded to the United States -by-the Jdte treaty:of peace 


with Mexico; and is now héld.by the: military:aud civil authorities 
-on' behalf of) the ‘Federal Gdvernment, :it isnot! likélythey ‘will 
allow any hostile: movement of the-kind threatened to take place. 


The New York Journalof'Comnherée states positively:that the late 
President, General Taylor, was-determined to proteet New Mekieo 


cagainét Texas. hier reser e! Yar gongs ‘of this journal 


‘sayst ib ,@ hoesaq _kt StT19 i) 


“Tani at ‘ag igeuhed in re to ida Bicalabue, fnten anes 






‘the hittary governdr Of Metito ‘had ‘beet Gbtitintiht atelier nis 


orders against military interference stand unrescinded. But P fied ‘ths 
if orders haye not been, théyowill-bs, gentto: Coli: Muaede 46 atdtntain 
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the authority of the United States in the disputed territory, and to pre- 
_gerve the present state of things, in opposition to any military force which 
“Texas may send into New Mexico. This was admitted and defended as 
the policy of the President to-day, by Mr. Bell. The President is per- 
fectly right i in this course, and it would be a base dereliction of executive 
duty to permit the Texans to slaughter these weak, defenceless, and 








inoffensive people.” 

1 The. unexpected: death of General Taylor left the question in 
doubt how far his successor in office, the Hon. Millard Fillmore, 
would carry out “his intentions. It is understood that the late 
‘President had, a few days before his death, prepared a strong 
“message to Congress, directed against the threatened invasion of 
New Mexico by Texas. It appears, from an article in the New 
York Courier, of the 17th ult.; that ‘The new President, it is 
“understood, has determined to een the policy marked out by 
“General, Taylor respecting New Mexico, and will act upon it as 
_S00N, as the new Cabinet is formed.”’ At the same time we find a 
“member of the House of Representatives, Mr. H. L. Stephens, 
stating that.in less. than, six weeks,a Texan army of 2,500 men 
will invade. New Mexico; and that ‘‘the first federal gun that 
shall be.fired against the people of Texas, will be the signal for the 
freemen, from Delaware.to the Rio.Grande, to rally to the rescue ;”’ 
for,;‘he adds, ‘f the cause of Texas, in such a conflict, will be the 
-Gause of the entire South.’ :-The National Era, commenting upon 

this piece of braggadocio; remarks—‘‘ Suppose Texas sends an 
‘armed force there, what will it do? The people have assembled in 
‘Cotivention, prepared thé form of a State constitution, and their 
application for admission as a State is on its way to Congress. 
That act cannot be undone. No armed force from Texas can 
“compel the people to revoke their application. Nor can it oust the 
“United States from possession of the territory, or compel their 
“troops to recognise and submit to the jurisdiction of Texas. The 
_first gun will not be fired by the federal troops; but if there be 
_Yiolence at_all,, by the inyading force of Texas, then the rubicon 
Will indeed. have been. passed ;. and the days, not ‘of the Republic,’ 
~but.of treason, w will be numbered.” 

..We.sincerely rejoice, that New Mexico has boldly cut the Gordian 

-knot:which Mr..Clay,. by his .‘¢ omnibus bill,”’ has endeavoured to 


:untie. What effect it -may have on that monstrous measure the 
“next mail will probably- reveal. We trust it will lead to its 


defeat. 





» ‘EMANCIPATION IN MEXICO. 
“““"Phe debates in Congress have given rise to the discussion of 
“many questions of interest’ and importance, apart from those which 
_ more prominently engage the’ attention of its members. By some 
it has been asserted that, slavery still exists in Mexico, and, con- 
sequently, that the provinces which she ceded, . by the treaty of 
peace, to the United States, namely, California and New Mexico, 
are, until their laws,are altered by Congress, slave territories. The 
absurdity of this statement. has..been exposed again and again, but 
never more clearly than. by.Colonel.. Renton, the: famous opponent 
-of. Henry Clay’s. Compromise. Bill. : The following abstract of his 
-speech-on the subject will-be found to contain. all that is material 
to the settlement of the-question. .. 

* Mr. Benton-made ‘a: full statement’ of the laws of Mexico in 
ylation to ‘slavery. He ‘first read ‘the following decree of’ the 
“President Guerrera ‘in'1829; froma book printed in the city of 
“Mexico; i in the year 1838, the 11th volume of the laws of Mexico, 

- published officially under’ the orders of ‘the Supreme Government. 
»In English: “Day 15—Decree wn the Government, in virtue of 
extraordinary powers..: 

.. {_ABOLITION..OF Stavery IN THE: Rervauic. —l. Slavery 
isiabalished iin the Republic.. 2. Consequently those are free who 
until now. have.been: considered as. slaves.. .3..When the circum- 
 Stances. of the‘ treasury:permit it, the owners. of slaves ‘shall be 

‘dudemmified. ini the manner prescribed by: the laws. . (Circulated he 
same day: from .the.department of relations, and published in the 

proclamation: of the 16th,’’)..It.was)an executive decree upon 

. a legislative subject, : and. its..validity was questioned. Two years 

: afterwards, the..General..Congress,:.in reviewing the Acts. of 
Guerrera, passed the following Act. ‘ All the laws, decrees, rela+ 
tions, orders, and instructions, issued by the Government, in virtu 
of its extraordinary | powers, and which are of legislative se 
will be subject t to the qualification of the General Congress, remain- 
‘ing: from. this time without force until. their revision by. the 
Chambon ae | 


! 


sili. Benton..went.on:to.say :-- This Act i is. coutionsly drawn, -Jt 
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does not annul the ‘decree’ of ‘the 15th September. It does not 
confirm it. It admits its validity up to that time, but suspends it 
until. the General Congress-should act uponit. This action took 
place in April, 1837, and I will now read the Act which was then 
passed. It is in the same authentic collection of the laws of 
Mexico —Arillaga’s collection—from which I have already read, 
and.is volume thirteenth of that collection. At page 270 of this 
volume, under date of April 5th, 1837, we find this Act of the 
General Congress. 

“SLAVERY I8 ABOLISHED IN THE REPUBLIC WITHOUT ANY 
EXCEPTION:—1. Slavery is abolished without any exception in 
the whole Republic. 2. The masters of slaves manumitted by the 
present law, or by the decree of the 15th of September, 1829, shall 
be indemnified for their value, (del enteres de ellos,) according to 
the estimate which shall be made of their personal qualities; to 
which effect there shall be named a competent person (un perito) 
by the commissary general, or whoever occupies his place, and 
another by the master; and in case ofa disagreement, a third, who 
shall be named by the respective constitutional alcalde, without any 
recourse from this determination. The indemnification of which 
this article speaks shall not have operation with respect to those 
colonists of Texas who may have taken part in the revolution of 
that department.” 

Mr. Benton next produced an authentic copy of the constitation 
of Mexico, of the year 1845, printed under that licence which the 
law requires. In article 7, title 2, of this constitution, under the 
head which treats of the rights of the inhabitants of the Republic, 
and at the head of the enumeration of those rights, stands this 
declaration.—‘‘ 1. No one is a slave in the territory of the nation, 
and any introduced shall be considered free, and shall be under 
the protection of the laws.” 

This is the declaration of the constitution of Mexico, and applies 
both to the present and the future. It declares that there are no 
slaves in the territory of the nation, and if any are brought in, they 
shall be free. Finally, Mr. Benton produced a Spanish Law Dic- 
tionary of Escriche in Spain, and of San Miguel in Mexico, of as 
high authority in both countries as the Law Dictionary of Jacobs 
with us. 

The Spanish edition is full upon the subject of slaves and slavery 
definitions ; the Mexican reprint of the same work (1837) omits 
the head, and says, under the head “ Esclavitud,” it is not neces- 
sary to occupy a couple of columns with slavery and the slave- 
trade—that the trade was abolished by treaty with Great Britain, 
and slavery itself by the laws of the Republic—and then speaks 
of Guerrera’s decree of 1829, and of the confirmatory act of 1837, 
in these words :—“ The decree of the 15th September, 1829, gave 
liberty to the slaves then in the Republic, with indemnity to their 
owners or possessors, that property might not seem to be attacked : 
and finally, in April, 1837, a new law has been published’ on the 
abolition of slavery.” This is the historical account of the abo- 
lition of slavery in Mexico. The reprint was in the year 1837, 
and therefore could not mention the constitutional declaration 
of 1843, Mr. Benton proceeded to quote from Humboldt’s Essay 
on New Spain, and from the Law Dictionary of Escriche, to show 
that African slavery never did exist in New Mexico in the form in 
which it now exists in any State of this Union. That there were 
differences in the Mexican law while it existed, and that to such 
a degree that it nearly prevented slavery in Mexico; and that, 
if that law was now in full force in New Mexico and California, 


‘not.a single slaveholder in any State of this Union would carry a 


slave there except to set him free. These differences went to the 
facilities and the rights of manumission, and arose from the opposite 
policy of the two countries; in the United States to discourage 
emancipation, in Mexico to promote it. He first read from-Hum- 
boldt, as follows :—‘* Moreover, the slaves, who happily find them- 
selves in very small numbers in Mexico, are there, as in all the 
Spanish possessions, a little more protected by the laws than the 
negroes who inhabit the colonies of other European nations. 
The laws are always interpreted in favour of liberty. The Govern- 
ment desires to see the number of enfranchised augmented. A 
slave, who by his industry may have procured money, can compel 
his master to enfranchise him by paying him the moderate sum 
of 1,500 or 2,000 livres ($300 to $400). Liberty cannot be refused 
a negro under the pretext that he cost the triple i in purchasing him, 
or that he possesses a special talent for exercising a lucrative trade. 
A slave who has been cruelly maltreated acquires thereby .bis 


-enfranchisement accarding, to the law, provided always the judge 


embraces the: cause.of .the. oppressed, ..Ong.may conceive. that this 
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beneficent law is often cluded. I saw, ~ nevertheless, in Mexico 
itself, in the month of July, 1803, the example of two negresses, to 
whom the magistrate, who exercised the function of Alcalde of the 
Court, gave their liberty, because their mistress, a native woman 
of the islands, had covered them with wounds inade with scissors, 
pins, and knives.”—Pages 133, 134. 

“The kingdom of New Spain is, of all the colonies of the Euro- 
peans under the torrid zone, that in which there are the fewest 
negroes ; one may almost say that there are no slaves. One may 
go all over the city of Mexico without meeting a black face.. No 
house is there served with slaves. Under this point of view, above 
all, Mexico offers a great contrast with Havanna, with Lima, and 
Caraccas.—P. 150. He then read from the Law Dictionary of 
Escriche as follows:—‘*The master makes his own whatever his 
slaves gain and acquire, by whatever title; and if he put them at 
the head of a shop, stall, or other establishment whatsoever, he shall 
be obliged to attend to and fulfil all contracts they may make, as if 
himself had entered into them.”’—Law 7, tit. 21, part 4. ‘The 
master who may be above the age of fourteen years may liberate 
his slave by testament, and he who may be above the age of twenty, 


may liberate him by instrument or before the judge, or even before | 


friends, with the aid of five witnesses; moreover, the minor of 
twenty and over sixteen may give liberty, with consent of his guar- 
dian, to his child had by a slave woman, to his father, mother, 
brother, and teacher, or to his nurse, or to the person who shall 
have brought him up, or whom he shall have brought up, and to 
his foster-brother, to the servant who may have saved him from 
death or from dishonour, to him whom he may wish to make extra- 
judicial administrator of his goods, being of seventeen years, and 
to the slave woman with whom he may propose to marry.”— 
Law 1, tit. 22, part 4. “* If two or more masters have a slave, 
either of them ‘may liberate him, giving to the others the just price 
which belongs to each; and even'a third party may purchase him 
for the purpose of setting him free.’’—Law 2, tit. 22, part 4. 

“The slave shall deserve his liberty in the following cases :-- 
1. If he shall inform on the ravisher or forcer of a virgin woman. 
2. If he discovers the maker of false money. 3. If he shall dis- 
cover a military chief who abandons-his post. 4. If le shall in- 
form'on the murderer of his master, or shall avenge his death, or 
discover treason against the king or the kingdom. In the three 
first cases the king shall give the price of the slave to his master.” 
—Law 3, tit. 22, part 4. 

‘If the master publicly prostitutes his slave woman, she is 
thereby freed, and he cannot recover her or have any right over 
her.””—Law 4, tit. 22, part 4. 

“ Finally, a slave will recover his liberty by contracting matri- 
mony with a free person, or by receiving sacred orders with the 
knowledge and consent of his master; as likewise by prescription, 
when in good faith he shall be called a free man for ten years in 
the country where his master lives, or for twenty years in another, 
or without good faith for the space of thirty.”—Laws 5, 6, 7, tit, 
22, part 4. 

Mr. Benton closed his exposition as follows :—‘I conclude this 
exposition of Mexican law, in relation to slavery, by producing 
the definition of that word in Spanish law. For this purpose I 
quote from the same Law Dictionary, Escriche, where we find it 


thus :—‘ Esclavitud: El estado de un hombre que es propriedad | 


de otro contra el derecho natural.’ In English: ‘ Slavery ; the 
condition of a man who is the property of another against natural 
right.’ 1 quote this definition for the purpose of showing, that 
under the laws of Spain, in force in Mexico, slavery was held to 
be against natural right; therefore, not derived from nature or 
Divine law, but founded in. municipal. law, and only existing by 
positive. enactment—and by consequence, that uo argument in 
favour of slavery in New Mexico or California, as an institution of 


Divine origin, or of any origin in any place, independent of posi- | 


tive law, can derive any countenance from Spanish law. Further 
than this I do not wish to go at present. I limit myself to the 
three points which, I believe, I have established ; first—that slavery 
was abolished in California and New Mexico before we acquired 
those ‘countries ; secondly—that, even if not abolished, no person 
would carry a slaye to those countries to be held under such law; 
thirdly—that no slavery can hereafter exist in either of those coun- 
tries, except by virtue of positive law, yet to be passed. The prac- 
ticul application which I make of this exposition of law is, that the 
Proviso, of which we have heard so much, is of no force whatever 
—runnecessary in any. point. of view—and of no more effect, if 
passed, than a piece of blank payer pasted on the statute-book.” 





ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN NEW / ENGLAND. 
BY HENRY WARD bBreEecneER. 


The following interesting account of the abolition of slayery in 
New England contains information not generally known, and will 
be interesting to our readers :— 

The slavery in New England never was the slavery of the South. 
slavery of the South, in our day, adopts the Roman civil law. as the basis 
of its code. This law is briefly explained, and the fact of its adoption 
(with some modifications toward severity rather than lenity) in ‘the. 
southern States is stated by the Court of South Carolina :— 

‘« A master made a devise to trustees, for the benefit of his slave Betsey. 
and her children. Devise held to be void Per Cur. The condition of 
slaves in this country is analogous to that of the ancient Greeks ‘and 
Romans, and not that of the feudal times. They are considered not as 
persons but as rarncs. They can be sold, or transferred as goods and 
personal estate, they are held to be pro nullis, pro mortuis. By the 
civil law, slaves could not take property by descent or purchase ; ee = 
apprehend this to be the law of this country.””—[Dess. Rep. iv. 28 
South Carolina, as quoted by Judge Jay, to whose writings, and ge 
Stroud’s Sketches of the Laws relating to Slavery, I am chiefly indebted 
for the legal references of this article. ] 

Now, New England never held a slave on the basis of the Roman civil 
law; but under a law which was expressly enacted for the benefit of the 
slave, and for the ultimate destruction of slavery, viz., the Hebrew law 0 f 
slavery. 

As early as 1641, the following law was passed by the General Court ' 
of Massachusetts :— 

‘It is ordered by this Court, and the authority thereof, that there” 
shall never be any bond slavery, villenage, or captivity among us, unless 
it be lawful captives taken in just war, (such) as willingly sell themselves, 
or are sold to us; and such shall have the liberties and Christian usage 
which the law of — ESTABLISHED IN ISRAEL, concerning such persons 
morally requires.’’ 

The Roman civil code and the Hebrew code are not only different, but 


ait 


i] 


| the difference is such that the one will make slavery utter and fatal, and 


the other will alleviate it, make it less and less valuable to the master, 
and certainly abolish it, under the appearance of regulating it. 

Connecticut seems to have had the largest number of slaves of any 
New England State. In 1790, when Maine and Massachusetts ‘hait” 
none, New Hampshire 158, Vermont 17, Rhode Island 952, Connecticut” 
2,759, what was slavery then in Connecticut ? Judge Tapping Reeve 
says :— 

‘‘ The law, as heretofore practised in this State, respecting slavés, must” 
now be uninteresting. I will, however, lest the slavery which prevailed” 
in this State should be forgoften, mention’ some things ‘that show that 
slavery here was very far from being of the absolute, rigid Kind.- ‘Phe’ 
‘master had no control over the life of his slave. If he killed him; he was 
liable to the same punishment as if he killed a freeman. The mastér was 
as liable to be sued by the slave, in an action for beating or wounding, 
or for immoderate chastisement, as he would be if he had thus treated an 
apprentice. A slave was capable of holding property, in character of 
devise or legatee. If the master should take away such property, his 
slave would be entitled to an action against him by his prochein ami (next® 
friend). From the whole, we see that slaves had the same fight'of life 
and property as apprentices ; and that the difference “betwixt ‘them’ was 
this: an apprentice is a servant for time, and the slave is a servant = 
life."’ 

How utterly different this slavery was from that of the South, Judge 
‘Buffin, of North Carolina, shows when speaking on this very point :— ~*~ 

‘“‘This (viz. slavery) has, indeed, been assimilated’ at ‘the bar to hié* 
other doméstic relations ; and arguments drawn from the well-established” 
principles which confer and restrain authority of the parent ‘over the’ 
child; the tator Over the pupil, the master ‘over ‘the apprentiée, have” 
been pressed on us. The Court does not recognise the application: 
There is no likeness between the cases. They are in opposition to each 
‘other, and there is an impassable gulf between them. . The difference is 
that which exists between freedom. and slavery; and a greater could 
not be imagined.”’ 

The very effect of the Mabon law of ‘slavery was . 80 to yaery the 
‘master’s attention to his slaves’ comfort and religious education, that, ere 
he was aware of it, the slave stood in his view so surrounded with the 
rights of man and sanctions of religion, fhat he could not ‘regard ‘him as 
‘much less than an equal fellow.. And-it is historically true that the brief 
‘trial of the Hebrew law of slavery in New England produced the same effect 
‘there. Judge Parsons, of Mass., says :—‘‘ ‘The treatment, of slaves was 
in general mild and humane, and they suffered hardships not greater than 
|hired servants.’’ And in the same case he says, that a discontented slaye 
| was worth little to his master, insomuch that he sometimes colluded with 
| the slave, and allowed him to sue for his liberty, that. he might ‘get rid. of 
/him and the burden of his support. (The Winchendon v. Hatfield, 
3 Mass. Rep. 128.) And if the South, that perpetually. refers to the 
Old Testament, to justify her system‘of slavery, will consent to take that 
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Hebrew law of slavery iti €xchange for her Roman civil law, for one I 
should ‘regard the work of liberty as begun, and calmly wait for time 
to complete what God, through Moses, designed—the utter extirpation of 
slayery ! 

But the worst feature of this slanderous charge of the Journal of 
Commerce against the whole North is, that they kept their slaves until 
they were found ‘‘ to be unprofitable, and then sold them to the South.” 
There cannot be an untruth more utter than this, nor more insulting to 
New England. 

Slavery was abolished in Vermont, July 2, 1777. After the revolution, 
some attempts were made to transport out of the State negroes and 
mulattoes, and sell them in open violation of the laws. But in 1786 the 
General Assembly passed an Act, making it penal to £100 to sella 
coloured man ; the same to be paid toa person sought to be sold, together 
with the, cost of suit, &c. 

Slavery was formally abolished in Massachusetts by the adoption of 
the constitution, in 1780, the first article of which declares that ‘‘ all men 
are born free and equal.”’ After that date, this clause was, by the Courts, 
regarded as settling the question of slavery. The unexpected decision of 
the Courts made it impossible for, slaves to be sold in anticipation of it, 

New Hampshire abolished slayery by the adoption of its constitution, 
in 17 84; and Connecticut in the same manner, at a later date. 

But it is. principally to New York, a State with which the editor of 
the Journal of Commerce surely ought to be. well acquainted, that we 
wish to direct attention. 

In 1790, there were 21,324 slaves in the State of New York. Ten 
years after, 1800, the number was 20,343, diminishing in ten years but 
881. In 1799, the Act of Gradual Emancipation was passed, declaring 
all children born thereafter to be free, males when, coming to the age of 
28, and females at 25. It is hardly possible to conceive more humane 
and vigilant enactments to. prevent any of these slaves being. sold to the 
South, A fine of 250 dollars was"the penalty, and the freedom of the 
slave was the result of an attempt to sell him out of the State. Although 
masters were allowed to travel with their slaves, yet, under severe fines, 
they were obliged to return them; or, under oath, to make proof that 
unavoidable accident prevented the returning. That some might have 
been smuggled off we do not deny, though we haye no evidence of it. 

In 1817, we believe, another Act was passed, declaring all slaves to be 
free in 1827, and on July 4th of that year, the Act took effect, and every 





slave, nearly 10,000, was manumitted, without compensation to their. 


owners. . It is high time for men to be held to responsibility who defile 
history by declaring that the North got rid of slavery at a profit and for 
a profit ; and we reply, to Southern demands for Northern help in this 
matter, we demand. no losses of you-which we did not encounter our- 
selves. 
Let.it be shown, by whoever can, that the increasing intelligence of the 
people, i in respect, to a practice which the then civilised world tolerated, 
and the growing perception that.slavery could not be enforced without a 
violation of religion and. humanity, ' were not the true causes of its disconti- 
nuance.in New England and New York. No system of slavery, in. this 
land; can,.be profitable, which does not. put the slave under a regimen 
which denies him the rights of manhood. The North, on the basis of 
the Hebrew. Slavery Law, found it out; it refused. to go further, and 
sacrifice its religious scruples. The South, on the: basis of the Roman 
Civil Law, imbibed its,inhuman spirit, put on the screws, and forced the 
system, into its present legal attitude ; with a written code more infamous 
than the unwritten law.of any pirate’s deck! . This is the very historical 


difference between the North and the South. Her religion made: the. 


North; unwilling to grow richer by holding on toa system with all its 
growing. requisitions ; and so. she turned to her granite and to the frozen 
seas, where fish swarm, and, to the loom and the anvil. The South, 
generous upon impulse, but impatient of the restraints of Jong-continued 
rigid principle, chose. the other alternative, drove the slaves into the field, 

_ and. grew rich on their toil and debasement.—Emancipator and Repub- 
lican. 

. We ‘simply add to the foregoing article the order of time in 
which’ the following States terminated the system of slavery :— 
Vermont, by its constitution, in 1777; Pennsylvania, 1780; Mas- 
sachusetts, 1780; Connecticut, 1784; Rhode Island, 1784; New 
Hampshire, 1784; New York, 1799; and New Jersey, 1804, 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
HORRORS OF THE SLAVE-TRADE IN WASHINGTON. 
Washington, May 22, 1850. 

In the National Intelligencer (daily) will be found the adver- 
tisément of a slave dealer, which has graced the columns of that 
national ‘Whig organ since the’ Ist of the’ present month. This 
barbarian advertises for 10,000 dollars’ worth of men and 
women, and his head-quarters are at King’s Hotel, on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, near the Capitol of the United States, under the 
protection of the American flag. He desires to purchase these 
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toward, the market square. 
nothing could be seen save the cloud of dust that arose from their’ 
centre, giving unerring indications that a struggle for life was there 
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‘human chattels for the Southern market, and up to the present 
time he has had very good success in his devil-disgrecing business 
here—many sales and good bargaius. This, however, is a mere 
prelude to a heart-rending incident resulting from. this monster’s 
employment. 

A short distance from my residence lived a very honest and in- 
dustrious coloured woman, with some half-dozen children, This 
woman was employed as a cook by a family near the Capitol. By 
her industry and good deportment she had gained the esteem of all 
who knew her, and, though a slave, she was permitted to apply a 
portion of her wages to the support of her family, and was making 
efforts to purchase her freedom. 

As I was passing down the Avenue yesterday, I saw, near the 
railroad depot, a crowd of people gathered around two ruffian 
fellows, who had this coloured woman in their custody, bound hand 
and foot, She could not stand upon her feet, her hands were tied 
behind her, and she was moaning as though in great anguish, and, 
in broken sobs, beseeching the bystanders to protect her. Blood 
was running profusely from a frightful wound in her head, and 
with ruthlesa hands she was rudely thrust into a hack, and, under 
the guardianship of her miscreant captors, was hurried off to 
Williams’s slave pen. Upon inquiry, I learned that while engaged 
in her usual avocations, a constable laid hands upon her, and 
ordered her to follow him to the slave pen. Had:a thunderbolt 
crushed her to the earth, she could not haye been more shocked : 
than at this summons. She;reluctantly obeyed, Her steps, how- 
ever, were not sufficiently rapid to suit the conyenience of the 
fellow who attended her, and, laying hold of her with considerable 
violence, he attempted to force her on faster. But he was balked 
in his intentions, for she refused,to. go at all, unless he kept his 
hands off her. ‘ By G—!’’ says the constable, “‘ Tl see if you 
won’t go;” and with that he attempted to. carry his threat into 
execution. But he had no sooner commenced his desperate under- 
taking, than he. found himself sprawling on his back, and the 
woman standing over him, ina menacing attitude, and resolutely 
informing him that she would not be, ‘‘ dragged over to the pen”, 
by him—she would “ die first.’ She would “go peaceably if he 
would keep his hands off her, and not otherwise.” The fellow was 
allowed to get up, when he again undertook the driving process ; 
but he could not move her, and called lustily. upon. the numerous 
spectators that had gathered, round for help ; but not a man moved, 


| although he threatened, raved and swore, as an officer, to arrest. 


them. A brother constable, however, soon came to the scene of 
action, and to the rescue. But she was too much for the two 
together, and handled them both as though they were mere infants 
in her grasp. Having worried them both out, (declaring, all the 
while, however, that she would go peaceably if they would keep 


‘their hands off,); one of the miscreants raised a heavy cane, and 


with a furious.and well directed blow, felled her senseless to the 
earth; and-while in that state, they hound her, and, in her torn 
and bloody. garments, followed by the execrations and curses of 
the multitude, hurried her off to the head-quarters of these land 
pirates, there to die, or to await her shipment to the Southern 
market. , Her little children, the while, were at home, They 
knew nought of the capture or treatment of their mother. You 


can imagine their sorrow when left under such circumstances 


without a protector. They are free, but their mother is a,slave, in. 
the hands of men who have no fear of God. before. their eyes, 
“ whom no piety can awe,” no. beneyolence: conciliate, no tears,. 
no orphan cries, no broken hearts, no, dishonoured name, - no fears 
of. death, the judgment, and)a long eternity of woe can. arrest !— 
Cleveland True Democrat, 


WHAT I SAW. AT NOON-DAY IN THE STREETS OF CINCINNATI. 


Friday, May 10, was a delightful day,—the sun seemed to shine 
with more than usual splendour; and as the several preceding 
days had been characterised by cold rains and muddy streets, the 
inhabitants were out in great numbers to enjoy the balmy air of 
the cheering spring. “The whole city appeared to wear an aspect 
of peace and mildness that I had not before observed during my 
short sojourn within its busy limits. It*was on this day, while 
sitting at my window studying the phases of human nature, that 
passed with the lively throng that crowded one of the most public 
and fashionable of her streets, that ‘my ear was startled with the 
cry of “murder!” I looked out, and beheld multitudes rushing’ 
But so dense became the crowd, that 
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going on. Yet above the din and confasion attendant upon such a 
scene, was heard the cry of an unfortunate victim for ‘‘ help!” 
Suddenly the cry ceases, and the gathering crowd gives way in all 
directions. _ One blow from a weapon held in the hand of a Ken- 
tuckian has prostrated the struggling victim, and silenced his cries. 


The captors, four in number, then drew their huge. bowie-knives, |, 
and cocked fheir loaded pistols, and one exclaimed with. stentorian | 


voice, “Stand back, you cowardly ruffians! the nigger is mine, 
and I'l haye him.” They then seized the negro, who had suffi- 
ciently recovered to stand upon his feet, and, with the blood 
streaming down his sable cheeks, they began to push him toward 
the river. The captive was a raulatto, much better dressed than 
his captors, and. “looking much more the man ;” he was slim and 
tall, and. ‘straight as an arrow. He had dank at. the fountain of 


freedom, and appreciated its worth., He had resided for years in 


the city, nor dreamed of molestation ; and the thought of being 
again returned to the, lash of his master caused him to renew his 
feeble exertions to escape the grasp of his inhuman pursuers, 
“Help, friends, help!” he cried, as, they hurried him on, ‘¢ for 
the love of God help, or I am. lost for ever!”? Then, by a super- 
human endeavour, he had nearly cleared their grasp, when a heavy 
blow, from a cudgel ‘felled. him again to the earth. No helping 
hand was rised i in his behalf, The savage Kentuckians then seized 
him, by the collar of his coat, and raised him to his feet-—then 
placing themselvés, one on either side, one before, and one behind, 
they hurried him down the street at a rapid run, with pistols in 
hand, and their “shining blades” glittering in a noon-day sun, 
shaking. them at the crowd, and threatening death to all who should 
interfere. 

The negro, from his exertions to escape, and from his bruises, 
had become so feeble as to be unable to keep his feet at all times, 
and was, therefore, dragged a portion of the distance, On they 
rushed amid the thousand gazers, taking the centre of the street, 
and teams, and carriages, and vehicles of every description turning 
aside at their approach, until they had, gained the hill that-oyer- 
looks the banks of. the river, when they, discovered that the ferry- 
boat had just left her moorings ; but, u upon being hailed by the 
Kentuckians, the captain immediately backed his boat, and the 
captive was tumbled upon her, stern, followed by his captors, who 


had scarcely time to clear her rails before she was off again. When, 


the boat had gained the centre of the river, and was beyond the 
reach of the missiles that were hurled after: her by the crowd, the 
“ gallant”’ Kentuckians made. the welkin ring with cheer after 
cheer, i in triumph over their achievement in seizing at mid-day, 
in a land of liberty, and in a crowded city, a HUMAN BEING, 
and ‘bearing him back to the lash, to chuins, and perpetual slavery. 
The boat soon reached the opposite shore, and the negro landed in 
Kentucky. —Boston Republican, 


SOUTHERN SLAVERY, BY AN EYEWITNESS. 
Richmond, Va., May 18. 

As IT was conversing with some Southerners in Washington upon 
free soil, they expressed a desire that I should go South, ‘and see 
slavery a8 it exists there, and I'would come back’ freed of all free 
soil ‘notions: ‘One, from Florida, was particularly anxious that I 
should go-home with him, and he would show me a tame alligator, 
nine feet long, that he fed on terrapins and dead niggers.’ ‘* Never 
costs mé anything to bury a dead nigger,” said-he. ‘I resolved to 
go ‘as far South as this place, to see if there existed so much differ- 
- ence between the practice and ‘theory of slavery. As I sailed forth 
this morning to see the place, almost the first thing that met my 
view was’ a large house, surrounded by a very high brick ‘wall. 
Upon ‘asking the first passer-by what it was, “he informed me 
it was a nigger gaol, where traders confined their slaves preparatory 
to taking them South. He very politely offered to conduct me 
through it, which I gladly accepted. I have heretofore supposed 
that’ the term “slaves in chains,” as used in the newspapers, was & 
figure of speech, used comparatively. “But here they were chained’ 
together, sitting round on benches in the most filthy and loathsome 
placé ever saw. I questioned one, too, w hy he was chained.’ He 
said lie ‘had ‘been sold! to go South, and he'wanted ‘to see his wife 
again before he went, and had run away to go back to ‘his old 
master’s for that purpose. My Beart was too full to bg ec any 
of the others. 

In ‘the’ female department ere was a very pretty white woman 
with two children. By close inspection it might be seen that she 
had a little African blood in her veins, apparently not over one- 


tenth; but the children did ngt show the least trace of it. “I expressed 





my surprise at this to my conductor, as Thad siipposed slavery to 
be confined to the) African race, when IT was; informed jthere was 
no limit of blood in this State. So long as the mother is a slave, 
the offspring is also, no matter of what colour.’ I have learned 
that there are numerous slaves in this city as white as their masters. 

My, next move was to.attend a slave auetipn. |. 

The slaves of all colours, from, sooty, black to.perfeot white, were 
brought, in and seated on benches... Here. they were. subjected to, 
the most, particular examination, .It.was curious ‘to see the manner, 
of the speculators in,examining their teeth. . They, wouldorder them 
to open their mouth, then press back. their lips with. (their two. 
thumbs, just asa jockey would.a horse,. On a, window. sill, lay-@ 


large pile of manacles ;, some were constructed: of a large.rot.of irony! | 


with. handcuffs, on each side, so as,te form,a.row.. The first lot 
sold was the white. woman and.her children, that. Ibefore:spoke of, 


The. auctioneer, extolled: her..qualities, by representing her, to, be a | 
Airst-rate seamstress, dec. . She was.struck down at, 1,106; dolars...,/. 
The. lackey of. the place (himself a slave) then, led up a man, 


about 25. ‘* Unharness. yourself, old boy,’’: says she.-..The man, 


trembling like a leaf all. the while, strips himself, with the-assist- 


ance of the lackey, in full view of the street. and. of; female.slaves. 
The lackey. asks him; what he is shaking for, as he,.is not going,to 


be hurt, The auctioneer.announces, no. scars on his back. of any, |. 
consequence, and. the. sale proceeds; sold, at. 425, dollars, . Next... 
comes a little girl of 18, about half white. Then, two. twin. 


brothers; of 14, sold to different, masters, one I was told was.4 


Southern trader,—sp gn to, the end of, the: sale ;.when the:gentle-...; 


men were thanked for their attention, and, attendance requested to- 
morrow, when. they; would, be shown, something: uice. .. During the 
sale my attention was ealled to,the door hy a string of slaves going 
past, chained. together, probably, on their, way to. some, southern 
plantation, 


Altogether, this was the most, heart-sickening sight I ever saw. J 


I involuntarily exclaimed, ‘‘Is it:possible that; this is permitted,in 


our, own native country—the country L loved so. well,, and whose, | 


institutions I have exultingly pointed, to. as an example,-for. the, 
jworld.?”? 


L.am confident, that the most. eictive, way fen. Abalisioniate; tea 
gain converts to their cause, is to send Northerners as far South as 


this place, and let them attend one of. these slave auctions, Hard, 


indeed, must. be the heart of.one who could look.upon such. a‘seene, .. 


and not blush for his country’s shame. I remonstrated with, some 


of the, inhabitants for. permitting spoh,e thing ameng them..<They » 


all have their Bible and. Christignity at their tongue’s end, and are 


ready to point out passages to. justify and. show that,it is.a,God- ... 
ordained institution. . “If this, is,,Christianity,?” 1 copied 6 ‘don’t: 


call me a Christian.” —New York Tribune. 


= 


BARBARITY OF SLAVE LAWS, 


We noticed a paragraph. several days, since, which, stated that; 
while under the torture, a. negro nurse had confessed to, ‘the murder - 


of a Mrs. Allen, near St. Louis, and implicated a negro in. the out- 


rage. Both were lynched immediately, and hang, It now. ap~. : 


pears that Mrs. Allen is not,dead, bat likely to recover ;. and that 


the person implicated by a slave nurse was a white. man, So that, “ 
contrary to law, the testimony. of a slave, while under the torture, ’ 


was received, and made the basis of two executions, for an assault, 
which has not proved fatal,—All. Eve, J Our. 


SUICIDE OF A SLAVE. 


Just before thé arrival of the’ mail boat yesterday, a coloured 
tan was discovered on board under circumstances which ‘induced : 


the captain to believe that he was a runaway slave. Upon, ques- 
tioning him, the captain became confirmed in his suspicions, and 
had him conveyed across the river in the yawl to Kentucky, to be 
lodged in gaol until the owner should be found, Before the hands 


could make fast the boat to the Covington wharf, the negro, after 


declaring that he would die sooner than return to his master, 


jumped from the stern of the yaw], and was drowned. * All efforts 
‘to rescue him Proved unayailing.— Cincinnati Commercial. 


GREAT SALE OF HUMAN BEINGS, 
The U. S. Marshal for’ the eastern district of Louisiana adver- 


ised ‘to sell at public ‘sale in- New Orleans, on ‘the 20th ult., four 


hundred and ninety-three slaves, of both sexes, and of all ages, 


from infants to old age. ‘Among the number is one old mau, called’ 


Sampson, aged 111 ass —Practical Christian. 
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3 race, but we cannot. If it be said that he favoured the introduc- 
The Qnti-Slaberyp Reporter, tion of California into the Union as a free State, we reply that 
ply 
LONDON, THURSDAY, AUGUST the st, 1850. that condition was imposed on him by his party; and that, on the 





The President of the United States, General Taylor, has unex- 
pectedly died from an attack of cholera ; and the public journals, 
on both sides’ of the Atlantic, are profuse 2 in their eulogies on his 
memory. Judged by the low standard of doriventional morality, 
he certainly was not worse than many other men who have attained 
exalted rank, or possessed great authority. But we have yet to 
learn that @ man who could deliberately recommend that the 
Florida Indians. should be hunted down by blood-hounds, when he 
could not conquer them by force of arms—and who could lend 
hiniself to the invasion of Mexico, when, in his own judgment, 
such invasion was unjust and unwarranted—could be an exalted 
character. It is not, however, as a soldier, that we measure his 
claims to be regarded as a great ‘man, for, sooth to say, we have 
very little respect for the military profession ; neither is it on the 
ground of his statesmanship, though all parties admit that he had 
no pretension to be regarded as a great man on that account ; but, 
stripped of the honours with which he had been invested, we 
shall judge of him in the common relations in which he stood to 
his fellow men, and the manner in which he discharged the obliga- 
tions they involved. 

In the year 1842, General Taylor bought a plantation in Louis- 
iana, for the sum of 95,000 dollars, on which were eighty-three 
slaves and two small children, besides horses, mules, cattle, hogs, 
farming utensils and tools, to have and to hold as his property. In 
communicating this fact to the ‘Boston Post, the New Orleans 
correspondent says, “‘It is well known that Taylor is constantly 
engaged thus, and invests every cent he can raise in purchasing 
land and slaves.” At the time of his candidateship for the presi- 
dency there were doubts expressed, how far he might side with 
the *‘ Wilmot. proviso;” but the notoriety of his slave-dealing 
transactions relieved the slaveholders of all fear on that head. 
The New Orleans Courier said, ‘‘ Everybody in Louisiana knows 
that the General ‘cannot be in favour of any doctrine or measure 
which would afford the slightest countenance to the machinations 
of the’abolitionists, because he is the owner of at least two hundred 
slaves, which he works on two plantations, one in Louisiana, and 
the other in Mississippi; and not long since he added to their force 
by purchasing a considerable number of negroes from New Orleans. 
It would be strange, indeed, if General Taylor, under such circum- 
stances, could beso far forgetful of the safety of his property and 
that of his family, so to aid the enemies of the South.” 

In sketching the character of General Taylor, the Utica Free 
Press makes the following remarks :—‘‘ We do not deny that 
General Taylor may be naturally a man of generous impulses and 
humane feelings ; but that he is the model for a president of this 
‘ model republic,’ either for his moral or political qualities, we have 
seen no evidences whatever, except that he has been the most 
successful butcher in the late disgraceful war. All we have 
been able to learn of his daily habits shows, most conclusively, 
that he has experienced all the evil effects of a slaveholding 
education,—that he is rough in manners, very profane in lan- 
guage, overbearing and cruel in his treatment to domestics 
and dependents.” Another paper, the Roxburg Guzette, says 
of him, ‘‘ Before the battles of the Rio Grande, General Taylor 
was chiefly distinguished throughout the army for the extent, ex- 
trayagance, and variety of his oaths. His faculties seemed to be 
largely employed in inventing new forms and modes of pro- 
fanity. By reason of custom, and a rough, brutish nature, he 
prefers the habits and manners of a camp to the amenities and 
refinements of civilised life.” These extracts are accompanied with 
incidents too gross to be recorded in our columns.. Recently we 
learn that he has added a new estate to those he already possessed. 
An‘ American paper, the Blue Hen’s Chicken, says :—“ President 
Taylor has purchased, the splendid sugar plantation of Captain 
Fullerton, situated about fifty-two miles from the city, on the 
right bank of the river.. He paid, we understand, 78,000 dollars 
in cash.’’ 
trafficker; and yet this is the man whom the world delighteth to 
honour ! 

It would certainly give us much. satisfaction to be able to. temper 
the view we have been compelled to.take of General Taylor’s, cha- 
racter, by producing any act, great or small, performed by him for 
the purpose of advancing the liberty or the happiness of the human 


He thus lived and died a pattie eA and slave-- 





other hand, he was opposed to the insertion of the ‘‘ Wilmot 
proviso,” in any bill for the territorial government of New 
Mexico and Utah, by which slavery would have been excluded 
from those districts. But here we leave the matter, to give a bricf 
summary of the transactions of the Senate when they resumed their 
deliberations on the ‘“ Omnibus Bill,” after the late President's 
funeral. 

Mr. Butler, one of the extreme Southern party, insisted, asa 
sine gua non, that the Missouri boundary line of 360 30’, should 
be run across the Continent to the Pacific, and that all the country 
below that line should be open to the slaveholder to carry his 
human property thither. In this demand he is sustained by Messrs, 
Soulé, Davis, Mason, Clemens and others; but how far soever the 
Northern members, led by Messrs. Webster and Cass, may go to 
please their Southern friends, they dare not concede this point, 
Mr. Clemens followed Mr. Butler, and moved that the bill and its 
amendments bé laid on the table. This was the grand manceuvre 
of the Southern party, which had been repeatedly threatened, and 
all supposed the crisis of Mr. Clay’s bill had arrived; but the 
motion was not adhered to, or it would ave been lost. Mr. Clay 
prevailed on Mr. Clemens to withdraw his motion, and allow the 
bill to be taken out of committee. Subsequently Mr. Dayton 
proposed his amendment, requiring Texas to cede all her public 
lands to the United States, in consideration of the sum, not yet 
fixed, which it is proposed to give her as an equivalent. But as 
he declined to speak upon it, and Mr. Clay said he intended to fill 
up the blank with the sum to be given, before the bill was en- 
grossed, that amendment was also withdrawn. The bill was then 
taken out of committee, and reported to the Senate. The voting 
then commenced on the amendments. Mr. Walker, of Wisconsin, 
moved to strike out all after the third section of the bill, that is, 
all relating to the territories of New Mexico and Utah, leaving the 
bill a naked provision for the admission of California into the 
Union. This presented another crisis in the fate of the measure, 
but by the dexterous handling of Mr. Clay and Mr. Berrien, the 
difficulty was got over, and Mr. Walker was persuaded to with- 
draw his amendment for the present. 

Finally, Mr. Benton moved his amendment to the boundary liue — 
between Texas and New Mexico, and made it the text for a cogent 
address on the subject. His speech abounded in evidences of 
research and familiarity with the matter in hand, and with hard 
knocks at the committee, at Texas, and at everybody in general. 


‘| He showed that there was no reason for and no reason in the line 


of the committee. His proposition is a line running north and 
south on the one hundredth degree of longitude, which, he asserts, 
leaves New Mexico intact, and rescues from Texas 70,000 square 
miles of land that never belonged to her. He introduced a map of 
Texas, by Cordova, published prior to the annexation of Texas to 
the United States, which is bounded. by that line, and which 
is certified to as accurate, in the strongest terms of commendation, 
by most of the leading meu of the Texan Government, in- 
cluding both the present senators, Houston and Rusk. This 
latter senator replied at some length, arguing in favour of the 
title of Texas to the Rio Grande. Mr. Clay defended. his bill on 
this subject, and denied that the sum to be paid to Texas was 
intended as a scheme to secure certain votes in fayour of his mea- 
sure. Mr. Clay asserted that the true line of New, Mexico begins 
at El Paso, running to the head of the Red River, and thence to 
the forty-second parallel. Mr. Benton rejoined, that Mr, Clay, 
bad evaded the only point in the controversy, having raised a 
question of the boundary between Texas and Chihuahua, and not 
between Texas and New Mexico. After much discussion, .Mr. 
Hale moved to lay the whole subject on the table, but was pre- 
vailed upon to withdraw the motion, that Mr. Foote might bring 
in his amendments. Mr, Hale gave notice that he would repeat 
his motion. Mr. Webster closed the discussion upon the general 
results of the Bill, but yielded to a motion to postpone its further 
consideration until the next day, July 17th. 

It thus appears that the Omnibus Bill is yet destined to.encounter 


.| the strongest opposition, and the probability is that, after all, it: 


will not pass, unless some considerations be added. to it to render it 
more acceptable to its several opponents. 

Whatever may be the issues of the great struggles now going OD,, ie 
in various countries, between freedom and slavery, there can be no 
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doubt that the friends of humanity have it in their power very 
greatly to influence them by the course which they take on what 
is commonly called ‘the free-labour question,” To abstain from 
slave productions, so far as it is practicable, appears so ‘very 
obvious a duty, that one would suppose it requires but very little 
reasoning to enforce it, especially when the produce of free labour 
can be now purchased, almost without difficulty, except articles of 
cotton manufacture. We feel the working out of this question is 
of great importance to the anti-slavery movement, and therefore 
very gladly record the labours of our friend and fellow labourer, 
Dr. Pennington, in this direction. The following summary will 
show what he has been doing during the past month. 

Monday, Ist.—Addressed a meeting of agricultural labourers at 





which it is acquired be to benefit that country and its people. For 
our parts, we should be delighted to see British settlements studded 


along the whole line of coast, anda voluntary emigration of.. 


intelligent and industrious people of colour from the United States 
and the British colonies betaking themselves thither with their 
peaceful arts, their skill, and their.religion, to benefit and bless.its 
inhabitants. This we regard as a far more practicable and efficient 
way of checking the slave-trade, than the emigration of its people 


Oy i 


to the British colonies, at an enormous expense, to cultivate the», 


soil there. 


There is nothing to hinder the growth of sugar, and. coffee, and... 


cotton, at such settlements, but the want of skilled labour’ and 


| capital. Now the protection which the British Government cai’ 


Halefield. Rev. Thomas Pringle, of Newcastle, presided. A | give, is the thing required in Africa, . We. are. satisfied that. 


committee of ladies will be formed to interest the community in the | the cultivation of tropical productions in Africa will yield a 
use of free-labour goods. Tuesday, 2nd.—At Berwick met Rev. | rich reward to ull who may undertake it; 


and we do hope * 


John Clarke, late Baptist missionary to Jamaica and also to Africa, that the new settlements, admirably adapted and placed for that. 


and several other friends. Mr. Clarke has some practical views | purpose, will receive that attention which they deserve, and that the 
of the cotton culture-in Jamaica. He informed me he had met ! Government will do all they can to make them attractive to ente¥- 


with some ladies in Berwick who take a deep interest in the subject, | prising and intelligent men. Legitimate commerce and. a thriving... 


and that when the time comes to hold a public meeting, the agriculture will do more for Africa, and the abolition of the slave- 





subject will meet a warm reception. Wednesday, 3rd.—Addressed } trade, than all the guns of the British navy. 


an anti-slavery meeting in the United Presbyterian Church at | 
Alnwick. Rev. John Ker presided.. Nothing more . could be-| 
The people have | 


done here than prepare the way for the subject. 
known little about American slavery ; and I had to give them the 
general subject. Thursday, 4th.—Spoke in the Presbyterian 


church at Morpeth. Rev. Mr. Anderson presided. Found it ne | industry applied to.the cultivation of the. soil, and.the drawing, of, 


cessary to pursue the same course as at Alnwick. Friday, 5th.—_| 


Addressed a free-labour. meeting ia the Clavering-place United 
Presbyterian Church, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Rev. James 
Pringle, senior pastor of the church, presided. The friends of 
the cause are well organised at Newcastle. A few more. such 
rallying points will be of great service in arousing the country. 
Wednesday, 10th.—Addressed an anti-slavery meeting in the 
Independent Chapel, Fish-street, Hull. Rev. Thomas Stratten 
presiding. Friday, 12th.—Spoke at Derby in the Town Hall. 
The meeting was a very good one. Sunday, 14th.—Birmingham— 
In the morning, addressed a large class of young men at the 
British School Rooms. In the evening, preached in the pulpit of 
Rev. J. A. James, on which occasion Mr, James intimated the anti- 
slavery meeting for Tuesday evening. Tuesday, 16th.—In con- 
nexion with Henry Miles, Esq., addressed a meeting in the Friends 
Meeting House, Bull-street, on the free-labour subject. The 
meeting was exceedingly well attended, and was deeply interested. 
R. T. Cadbury, Esq., presided, and amongst those present were 
the Rev. J. A. James, one or two clergymen of the Church of 
England, and a large number of members of the Society of 
Friends. Thursday, 18th.—Spoke in the Corn Exchange. at 
Stourbridge. The meeting was an exceedingly spirited one. The 
free-labour subject is well received in this place. Rev. Mr. 
Matthews, Independent minister, presided. 

On Tuesday, the 30th ult. a meeting of spinners and manufac- 
turers was held in the Clarence Hotel, by adjournment, to take 
into consideration a plan (by the medium of'a Joint-Stock Company) 
for the cultivation of cotton in the West Indies. Asumple of West 
India grown cotton was exhibited, which the Chairman stated .to 
be long, strong, and worth Is. per lb. Mr. Hacking read letters 
from Messrs. J. Bright, M.P..; Right Hon. T. M. Gibson, M.P. ; 
W. Brown, Esq., M.P. ; J. Kershaw, Esq., M.P.; and G. Thomp- 
son, Esq., M.P., expressive of ‘various opinions of forming joint- 
stuck companies to promote the growth of cotton.. Mr. Cross was 
addressing the meeting in favour of the cultivation of cotton in the 
West Indies when the post left. Amongst the gentlemen present 
we observed Sir E. Armitage, Messrs. H. Ashworth, W, Cal- 
lender, E. Ashworth, F. Warren, Alderman Morris, Rev. Dr. 
Pennington, an American of colour, &c. We heartily wish this 
movement success. 


The purchase of the Danish possessions on the Gold Coast, 
Western Africa, has excited a good deal of discussion and oppo- 
sition in Parliament..Mr. CospzEN opposed the grant of ten 
thousand pounds for this purpose, because. he thought we had 
enough territory already in Africa, and that this was to be regarded 
as a new attempt to carry on the crusade against the slave-trade, 
which we had hitherto failed to suppress by the application of 
force. Now we have no objection to ‘the judicious’ acquisition of 
territory'on the coasts of Africa, provided the great object for 





Mr. Hutrsnstained Mr. CoppEn, on the same general grounds; 


and so far we agree with him, that the mére possession of these ~ 
settlements will not suppress the slave-trade ; but, as we take it, that, . 


as 4 means to an enl—the enlightenment of Afriea by successful 


her children. within the humanising .and elevating~ influence of 
Christian philanthropy. We should ‘be rejoiced to find, that at 


\is not the question. The possessionof the settlement is tobe regarded .+- 


some given point. of our settlements on. the. Gold Coast, a good... 
central school and college were established, to which the children 


of the chiefs and headmen should be especially invited, and where, 
in addition to their intellectual and moral training,. instruction 
should be given them in agriculture and the useful arts. 


We have -- 


but little doubt, that if the necessary, means could be raised, the ~ 
men might easily be found who would devote themselves. to so. , 


noble a work. 


All that we would ask is, that such an establish~ 


ment should be founded on liberal and comprehensive principles, * 


and should be free.trom all sectarian. bias. i 


In the speech delivered by Lord Patmersron, in defence of the” 
purchase of the Danish settlemeats, he borerather hard.on the.hon,. . 
member for Gateshead when he said—‘‘ The hon. gentleman seemed — 


to think that England ought to cease from further attempts to sup- * 
press the slave-trade, and had given the House to understand his_. 


private opinion was, that-her Majesty’s ministers should adopt the 
policy of consenting to a limited and regular amount of slaye-trade 
between Brazil and Africa.” . In reply, the hon. gentleman said 


that ‘“‘he was of opinion that, inasmuch as it was almost impossible, 


under existing circumstances, to prevent the influx of slaves into 


Brazil, it was. advisable that, in concert with Brazil, we should... 
adopt some system similar ‘to that by which we now ‘supplied our 


own West India colonies with free labour ; and that if Brazil could 


be so supplied with free labour, that would tend. more effectually. ». 


to put down the slave-trade, than all the efforts which had been ~ 


hitherto made for. that purpose.” Now, in our judgment, this is 


pretty much the same thing as that asserted by the noble. lord. 


Mr. Hutt knows, as well as any living man,—first, that a supply’ 


of Africans cannot be found for.the purpose suggested, but through - 
the means of the slave-trade ; and, secondly, that all Africans pur- » 
chased on the coast, under pretence of making them free in Brazil, ~ 
is out of the question, so long as slavery exists in that country ;— 
any amount of Africans introduced..under such: cireumstances:.* 


: ¢ 


would infallibly become slaves, and be treated as such. 


We are satisfied with the purchase of the Danish settlements ; ‘a 
and it now becomes us to see that they are appropriated ‘to the 


best uses. 


We call the special attention of our readers to the report of an 
important meeting held by our friends, Messrs.. Alexander and... 
Candler, at Kingston, Jamaica, which will ‘be found’ to contain» 
many interesting facts and statements. By letters lately received 
we learn that. they. .have. visited several cities. of the United... 
States, and that the return of Mr. Alexander to this country may~* 


be expected during the present month. 
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JAMAICA—KINGSTON.—PUBLIC MEETING TO RECEIVE 
MESSRS. CANDLER AND ALEXANDER. 


A most numerous and respectable meeting was held at the Court- 
house on’ the 12th of ‘June last, for the purpose of meeting Messrs. 
Candler and Alexander, two members of the Society of Friends, and a 
deputation from the Anti-slavery Soviety in England. At an early 
hour, the Court-house began to be ¢rowded by all classes of society ; 
platters, merchants,* ministers of the various denominations, as well as a 
numerous attendance of the labouring population. 

His Honour the Mayor said, that, having been called to the chair, he 
considered it to be a part of his duty to congratulate Mr. Alexander and 
Mr. Candler; on their arrival in “this island, and” particularly in this city. 
He had much pleasure in doing so. Those gentlemen were engaged in a 
great undertaking, their exertions in which deserved our praise, and he 
should have much pleasure in awaiting the proceedings of the meeting. 

Mr. Girod said, many meetings had: been held on the subject of ‘the 
suppression of the slave-trade, and on the notorious and infamous breach of 
the slave treaties, which had been solemnly entered into between Great 
Britain, Brazil, and Cuba, and they were all of them of great importance. 
Everyone would recollect ‘the important’ meeting held in that Court. 
house ; and i rtant as that was, he considered this yet more important, 
becanse he had’ the pleasure of seeing present at it two gentlemen of 
influence, who’ ‘took such an’ interest in’ the matter, that they would not 
permit ‘the’ proceedings’ of that day to die the death such resolutions as 
those to be proposed generally do, .They had come here on a benevolent 
pilgrimage, for the purpose of seeing and observing the real condition of 
theaé free coloniés; and he ‘was sufe théy would report’theni energetically 
and truly. | The proceedings:of that day, it was some satisfaction to know, 
would not be forgotten the moment they were past, but would be taken 
to a place where the true record of them would be of benefit to, not only 
these free colbnies; but: to the whole world, and particularly to that race, 
in whose behalf and in the endeavour to remove whose wrongs similar 
proceedings had hitherto been adopted. The resolution which had been 
put in ‘his Karids coritained what could not but be considered a truism by 
us. Mr.°G. here’read the resolution as follows :— 

“‘ That. this meeting considers slavery and the traffic in human beings 
to be two of thé greatest crimes by which humanity is afflicted, and that 
the existerice of thosé evils is seriously opposéd to the intellectual, moral, 
and religious advancement of every community in which they prevail.’’ 

With us, many of us,—bundreds who had lived in the times:of slavery, 
— it was felt and seen that slavery debases the human mind; they knew 
that slavery, and particularly the traffic in slaves, was one of the’ greatest 
and most debasing crimes by which humanity was afflicted. 

Mr. Vickars seconded the resolution. 

Mr, Candler ‘said, the mover’ of the first resolution had truly stated 
that his friend‘ and himself had come out to the West Indies to investigate 
by their own personal observation, and to make a report to the Anti- 
slavery Society in England, of the present condition and prospects of 
these colonies. The seconder of the resolution had expressed his hope 
that their reception would be such as not to'induce them to relax their 
exertions in» the good. cause; and he (Mr. Cz) could assure, him that it 
would not, - They had been received with universal kindness, wherever they 
had hitherto been. They had first visited the island of Barbadoes—perhaps 
it was unfortunate they had done so, as it gave them a more favourable 
impression than they had been able to form.of: the others. It was the 
most prosperous of all these islands, and therefore made a better impres- 
sion upon them than was warranted by anything they had since seen. 
The island is thickly populated, is exceedingly: well cultivated, and 
apparently cultivated to profit, Everything there seemed in a prosperous 
condition ; there was a good understanding between the émployer and the 
employed, and they could most truly in all respects speak of it favorably. 
The resolution ‘which he had been called on to propose gave hini a great 
pleasure, it was this :— 

‘*That this meeting regards with the highest satisfaction, and with 
devout gratitude to God, the universal establishment of freedom in 
Jamaica,.and in thé other dependencies of Great Britain, because it 
believes the act of slave emancipation to have been one of imperative 
justice and religious obligation, and because that measure has already 
been the means.of greatly promoting the physical and moral well-being 
of that humerous class, for whose benefit it was especially intended.’’ . 

Now, they had. been taunted by the slaveholder of the United States of 
America, by the Cubans, aiid by the Brazilians, and by all pro-slavery 
advocates, that our emancipation scheme had proved a failure in Jamaica, 
Demerara, Trinidad, and'\some others of our colonies; but he did not 
believe they said anything of Barbadoes. He was prepared to maintain 
that our emancipation scheme was no failure. «The effects which they” 
sought to attribute to that, had arisen from other causes. But before he 
progteded to them, he would say that as regarded the great body of the 
inhabitants of the colonies, emancipation had been a great boon and a 
blessing. “In Batbadoes the employer had no cause’ to complain, nor did 
he complain, for wages were not high there, being at the rate of about 
9d. or 10d..a day; and neither had the labourers any cause of complaint, 
for in addition to their wages they all had their provision grounds, which 
were situated’ near their dwellings, and on which they cultivated enough 
fortheir own purposes. They had many of them purchased the houses 
in which they lived,.but not the freeholds ; they had, built their houses 
on their masters’ grounds, and generally cultivated from a quarter to half 
an aere each. “In such a garden as Barbadoes, it would be readily under- 
stood from ‘this, that the peasantry were well to do. He had had, while 
there, a conversation with one of the planters about them, and he said 
that one-fifteenth of all the canes produced in the island are grown by them, 
and sent to their masters to be ground down and made into sugar; and 
that thus, one-fifteenth of all the sugar exported from Barbadoes was pro- 
duced by the peasantry. They could not but say, then, that their condi- 
tion was‘a well-doing one. Wherever they went, this appeared to be the 
fact, for they found’them prosperous. There was no want of labour 
there; and, perhaps, indeed, numbers of the inhabitants of Barbadoes 
might with great advantage be poured, into other colonies where they are 
wanted: -They went’ from Barbadoes to Demerara. ‘They found the 
state, of that colony ‘very different; The estates there are very large, 
and, consequently, more difficult of management, and in consequence 
of a want of labour some have’ been thrown up; but they had not 
generally been abandoned. Demerara has a foreign population of 





Africans,- Portuguese; and Coolies, which they have imported by way 
of experiment, and a most costly one it had proved. They had im- 
ported altogether 50,000 immigrants since emancipation; of, whom 
there were not more now in the colony than 19,000; some of them, 
especially the Portuguese, had returned to their own countries, but 
most of them had died. The mortality amongst them had ‘been very 
great. To introduce, the original number of immigrants £400,000 had 
been expended ; and taking the number of peaceful labourers at S580 
remaining in the colony, it would make them cost at the rate of £30 per 
head. Of this large sum, Demerara would have to pay the interest as 
long as she was a colony, perhaps as long as she would exist; and. the 

were told that they were about to apply again for-a loan of £250,000, to 
import moré immigrants. ‘He did not Say that thé estates in the colony 
did not want labour, because he knew that in some places it was scarce’; 
the labourers had bought lands when freedom came, and had congregated 
tagether ‘in large numbers in some places, having, of course, eserted 
others; they had, consequently, become very unequally distributed. 


Some estates situated near their localities had more labour than they 


wanted, and others, again, had not enough; many labourers, of course, 
had more work than they could do, and many could not find as much as 
they wanted; but, in regard to their condition as emancipated people, 
they had visited them and found them in far from a discouraging position, 
receiving, when they could obtain work, about 15d. a day for their labour ; 
and he believed that besides this the colony yields ground provisions enough 
to supply its requirements without being under the necessity of importing. 
With regard to the depression of the: planters, one curious observation 
had been made to him. Planters had there said to him, ‘‘ We do not 
warit the price of sugar to be higher than it is.” This might appear to 
the meeting very strange, as it did ‘to him; but the reason alleged, on 
their inquiry, ‘‘ Why ?’’' was, that directly the price of sugar should 
advance, it would lead immediately to a competition for labour, which 
would increase the rate of wages, and the labourer, consequently, get the 
difference, and the planter was not at all benefited. He did not think this 
was correct reasoning, but that was what was sdid. This was the diffe- 
rence between Barbadees and Demerara: the rich planter in Demerara 
wanted the price of sugar to remain as it is—in Barbadoes every advance 
increases satisfaction and prosperity. Those of the meeting who were 
planters would understand these things better than théy could who were 
strangers, although they could not well be mistaken in the opinion they 
had formed -as to the position of the colony. They had been afforded 
every assistance and information from the governor; if they wanted any 
information or statistical particulars about the estates, his excellency gave 
them a note to the registrar, who at once furnished them ; so that they 
had facilities in all respects. In Trinidad, which they visited after leaving 
Demerara, they had found great depression ; the colony was, he consi- 
dered, bankrupt, and, indeed, so was Demerara to some extent, especially 
as regards those estates which were encumbered, But he was glad to say 
that there was a course going on which was calculated to relieve them. The 
parties holding mortgages were willing to take less than the full amount 
of their claims, so as to-enable the planters to begin again de novo. This 
was as it should be. In Trinidad some estates were still doing well; and 
after the cry that had been ‘heard, it might seem strange that they could 
say that even some were doing well; but he was bound in candour to 


“say, that these estates had great natural and other advantages, such as 


being favourably situated near a market, being worked by men of capital, 
skill, and enterprise, and having a ready and sufficient sapply of labour. 
Such estates, he believed, might still compete with the sugar of ‘slave- 
growing countries. He had stated these things, because he did not wish 
to disguise facts. He had expressed his opinion: those present who were 
planters would know whether it was correct or not better than he. They 
admitted that there was everywhere a general depression—that there was 
insolyency ; yet he hoped that all was not yet lost—he hoped.so sincerely. 
He hoped for. better days ; he hoped that the planters had already seen 
the lowest point of their depression ; he hoped so for their sakes, and for 
the labourers” sakes. With regard to the moral condition of the pea- 
santry, it would ‘be understood that he could only speak of it compara- 


tively.. It was not what they wished it was; it was not what they 


expected. In Trinidad, feeling an “interest in these matters, he attended 
a méeting which was held at Port of Spain, when a councillor took the 
chair, and resolutions were passed requesting: the. British Government 
to shut out the.slave-grown produce of Spain and Brazil until the treaties 
were fulfilled. “There seemed to be only one opinion everywhere on the 
subject. In. Grenada, which they next visited, a meeting held there 


) came to the same conclusion, agreeing in the same way that it was unfair 


to bring the produce of our free-labour .colonies into competition with 
sugar produced by slave labour. There they found the labourer ‘not so 
well off, in consequence of the low rate of wages prevailing ; but appear- 
ances seemed to indicate that: there will,soon be an alteration for the 


better, They next visited St.. Lucia and St. Vincent, which latter is 


_really a noble and well-doing colony. He knew that there was depression 


and-insolvencies even there; but he. believed, from what he saw, that lie. 
was justified in saying, that a large number of estates were cultivated to 
a profit; and if the British Government would give encouragement to 
these colonies, there-was no doubt that they would rise again. “It might 
be said that they were hoping against hope, in expecting that the British 
Government. would consent to exclude slave-grown sugar from her 
markets; he (Mr. C.) thought otherwise, and would not hesitate to speak 
it out. “ They went from St: Vincent, which is really a-well-doing colony, 
as they knew, for they went all round it, and were everywhére kindly 
received, and next came to the French colonies, which, he dared say, 


‘there would be much interest’ felt’ to know something about,‘in conse- 


quence of the great change which had lately taken place there. “Only two 
years since the people were in a state of abject slavery in Martinique and 
Guadaloupe, in which there are some 250,000 inhabitants. It did not. 
fall within his province to say anything about the change of Government 
in France, which led to emancipation in the French coloniés, but among 
its first acts, by a few lines, slavery was at once doomed. The people knew 
this as soon as it was done. As it proved, when the decree came out it 
was understood that the declaration had arrived, and. the people were of 
course much excited, expecting its immediate promulgation ; it was with- 
held for a*few hours, and'this led to some turbulenée, in which, unfortu- 


nately, some lives were lost. However, fréedom was proclaiined, and the. 


people have been quiet-since. While there they saw the authorities, who 


had freely conversed with them, and they all assured them that the people 
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were quite orderly, industrious, and prosperous, doing all they could for 
their employers, who, on their. parts, were generally satisfied, The first 
crop, immediately after freedom, was equal to two-thirds of the average 
of the five previous years; it was supposed that that for the present year, 
in consequence of somé mismanagement in the putting in of the canes, 
would not be so large; but, on the other hand, it was confidently ex- 
pected that the 1851 crop would bring them up to the crops of the times 
of slavery. The rate of wages was about a franca day, that'is about 10d. 
He thought he might, therefore, speak of their condition as being satis- 
factory. He would now speak of their conduct, They (himself and Mr. 
Alexander) had galled on the mayor, who is a coloured man; he expressed 
himself in the warmest terms, and said that it was all that could ‘be 
desired —*‘ c’est magnifique—c’ est supérbe’’ said he—in fact he scarcély 
knew how to express himself, such was his satisfaction and delight. ‘He 
wished he could say the same of Guadaloupe, but unfortunately he could 
not. Another colony about which he might speak, though it did not, 
perhaps, come within the limits of their inquiries, was the Danish island 
of Santa Craz. This they found in a sort of middle state, between slavery 
and freedom-- better than the apprenticeship which was adopted in these 
colonies, but still nothing approaching to absolute freedom. They were, 
in fact, serfs of the soil; no man can quit his employment for twelve 
months, and when that is up, he must serve for twelve ‘months more, 
unless he is able to purchase a pass and leave thé island. Accord- 
ingly, they did not find’ them with the appearance of freemen. 
At St. Kitts, at a public meeting which had been held on this subject, 
the Speaker took the chair, and one of the parties who addressed the 
meeting remarked to his Honour, that if twenty years ago any person had 
ventured to give expression to such sentiments as had’that day been fully 
expressed before him, he would have been sent to gaol, and that even his 
Honour would haye felt it his duty,to send him there, But now, fortu- 
nately, the times were changed, and they of course were changed with 
them. The Speaker took these remarks kindly, ‘and, on leaving the chair, 
that same day told him (Mr. Candler) that he had never in his life pre- 
sided over a meeting the proceedings at which had given him greater 
pleasure than those just concluded. Mr. Candler then alluded to 
the contest which had formerly taken place between the planters of these 
colonies and the Society of which himself ‘and Mr. Alexander were mem- 
bers. What they contended for, he said, thé planters now see was right, 
although they did not think so then. Befote they succeeded in establish- 
ing it, there had been a fair stand-up fight between them, and they had 
gained it. The planters did complain of suffering, but they did not say it 
was the consequence of emancipation—nor was it. It was not his pro- 
vince, perhaps, to allude to the sugar-bill of 1846, but he would say he 
knew it had depressed them. In Antigua, in addition to sufferings from 
this cause, they had been visited. by earthquake and hurricane, and 
consequently had been very much reduced. The peasantry weré in a 
state, not of destitution, perhaps, but he did not know any colony in 
which they were in such a state of poverty—ninepence, or even as low as 
sixpence, being the rate of a day’s wages. They had now come to 
Jamaica, and had been to several parts of the island, and observed its 
condition to the best of their ability. If they did not represent it at 
home in a satisfactory manner, it would not be owing to a want of kind- 
ness anywhere, or to'a want of courtesy from the governor and authori- 
ties, or of the mayor of this city in calling that meeting ; nor would it be 
for want of a desire on their part, but incompetency. He should en- 
deayour, however, to do it faithfully and fully. “They had reason to hope 
that the worst had now passed over them, and that better days were 
coming. He-trusted, therefore, they would put their shoulders to the 
wheel, put ‘in practice a.careful economy, and place their establishments 
in a proper.position, and he was sure the British Government would do 
the best they could to render their efforts successful. 

The Rev. Mr. Radcliffe, of the Church of Scotland, said—I came here 
with others, to meet and welcome our friends; and I need not now say 
with what cordial satisfaction I join with my fellow-citizens in tendering 
to them a welcome. In fact, such are the feelings of an Irish heart, I say 
to them, cead mille fealthe. But I am specially glad to meet them, for 
this reason, that we shall have through them a direct channel to the 
English mind. In this we have hitherto been unfortunately disappointed. 
In theory, I was disposed to loek on free-trade as a system whereby 


commercial intercourse would be sanctified, so as to be the forerunner of. 


the Gospel, and that men, learning kindness and forbearance from each 
other,* nay, ‘influenced’ by” self-interest, would learn & horror of war. 
Coming in that guise, this system would be such as to command our 
affection. But, Sir, unfortunately this late legislation is embarrassed with 
such consequences at present, that while we say we love the freedom of 
trade, we must say that we love the freedom of men more. Go home, 
then, gentlemen, arid say, that with the whole energies of our natures we 


protest against a system which gives freedom to the man-stealer to enter. 
Africa and rob it of its children—we abhor a system which for its con-. 


sistency will plead for the freedom of trafficking in the blood, bones, 
thews, and souls of men; say that our hearts recoil at the contemplation— 
I cannot but use strong language—of the putrefaction of the’ middle 
passage. Tell our fellow-subjects that we are ashamed of the degradation 
which love of trade, in preference to the love of man, has thrown around 
Britain’s people and parliament; that if that system is to be supported 
by the upholding of Cuban, or Brazilian, or American slavery, there is 
one unanimous voice here to say, perish free-trade for ever, and that our 
unceasing and most energetic efforts will be continued till that foulest of 
all horrid systems shall be blasted off the face of the earth! These are 
our instructions—this is our message ! 

Mr. Alexander then rose amid general cheering to address the meeting. 
The resolution, he said, which he. had to propose was as follows :—— 


“ That this meeting regards the introduction of the sugar of foreign 
slaveholding countries for consumption in Great Britain as a direct 
encouragement to the perpetuation and extension of the slave-trade and 
slavery, and consequently as wholly: inconsistent with the long and costly 
efforts of the British people. and Government to bring those crimes to a 
speedy termination. This meeting also regards the competition thus 
introduced between the sugar of countries possessing great natural advan- 
tages together with a large amount of coerced and uncompensated labour, 
as a principal cause of the great-discouragement and depression that have 
prevailed during the last few years among British sugar planters, and 
which have operated most injuriously on the welfare of every other portion 
of the conamunity.’’, 


‘consideration, and adopt a rom that which they he 
recently done. There was much to inspire them with hope in their. 





He was glad to have the opportunity of submitting this resolution to the 
meeting. The sentiments it eulbories had all along been entertained by 
the Society which his friend and himself reprevehted, “That Soviety had 
always felt it a duty to protest against the introduction of slave sugars 
into the British market. Tt would indeed have been an act of 
inconsistency on the part of those who had laboured, and whose fathers 
had laboured for the abolition of slavery, to regard with indifference re 
introduction of sugar produced by slaves into the British ‘market, ' 
inevitable consequence of which was a new encouragement to slavery and 
the slaye-trade.—There was also reason to. fear that the samé ciréum- 
stance would be seriously injurious to our, own free colonies, and that it 
would thereby impair those beneficial results. that might otherwise be 
reasonably expected from slave emancipation. Lilerys ml all these antici- 
pations had been realised. A short statement would serve to convinee th 
meeting that these representations were correct. In 1846, the first’ year in 
which slave sugar was allowed to be introduced for consumption into the 
British market, the whole amount of foreign sugar thus introduced was 
600,000 cwts., in the second year 1,000,000 cwts., and during the three 
years ending with 1849, 900,000 was the average quantity éitteed * Of that 
quantity of foreign sugar it was, Mr. A. believed, safe to Suppose that 
not less than 700,000 cwts. were the produce of slaveholding countries. 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and Brazil, being among the chief sources of forei 
supply. During the period of slavery in our own colonies, it re a hie 
population of between 700,000 and 800,000 to produce 4,000,000 owts, 
of sugar. It might therefore be fairly presumed, that not less then a 
slave population of 100,000 would be needful to supply 700,000 of slave- 


made sugar, now taken year by year into consumption by the British. , 


nation. Was not this at once a painful and humiliating consideration, 
after all the endeavours made by the people of Great ‘Britain for the 
abolition of slavery? Was it not most painful to reflect on the expense 
of misery and crime at which sugar in Great Britain is now obtained, and 


the encouragement which our country gives to those who are the authors — 


of those crimes and miseries, the planters of the Spanish West India 


islands and Brazil? he mischief does not end here, ' In the five years, 


ending with 1845, the average number of slayes introduced into the cou- 
tineut and islands of America was about 47,000. ‘In 1846, the year in 
which slave sugars were allowed to be introduced into the. te Neral 
it' rose to 76,000, and in 1847 it was no less than 84,000, being an 


increase of 37,000, as comp: eral 


with the average of ‘the five years pre- 
ceeding the passing of the ugar Act. . Now, it. is quits time thot it wan 
not possible to state precisely how far that increase had been produced ‘by 
the operation of the British Act of Parliament; but when they considered 
that a demand for the labour of 100,000 slaves had been occasioned by 
the consumption of slave sugar in Great Britain, it was but reasonable 
suppose that a great part of the increase in the slaye-trade, or the 


of that increase, is attributable to the introduction of slave sugar into’ th 







British market. Thus, then, are slavery and the slave-trade” ure 
by a British Act of Parliament. It was needless for him to explain t 
character and consequences of those crimes. The Parliament and people 
oh Uaalenk hod antadaet and condemned them so far as | 

perpetrated by British subjects, and if these were crimes in British terri- 
tories, they were no less crimes in every land in which they exist, and we 


ought to feel deeply interested in their universal abolition, Man, what- 


ever may be his abode, and whatever may be his colour, is our brother, — 
whether in the United States of America, in Brazil, or in Cuba. There 
is reason to believe that slavery in some of those countries was even moré 


cruel than it had been during the latter period of slavery in the British 


colonies, and to that extent its victims should more deeply excite our 
sympathy. - The slave-trade has become vated in its horrors. as com- 
pared with the time when it was carried on by the subjects of Great Britain, 

e average rate of mortality in slave vessels was then 17 per cent. It 
is now considerably more, for 25 out of every hundred shipped now. die 
on the passage. He had lately had an opportunity of witnessing a sight 
calculated to give some idea of the misery endured by the wretched 
creatures embarked in a slave vessel. He had seen such a vessel in the 
harbour of Port Royal, which had been captured by a British cruiser. It 
was by no means the most unfavourable specimen that might be found, 
but so close was the hold in which the men and boys had been stowed 
that when nearly all of them were absent from it on deck, his friend could 
scarcely bear to remain there one or two minutes. The miserable small 
cabin in which the women and girls had been confined was scarcely at all, 
if in any degree, better. Out of 350 slaves embarked in Africa, 100 
perished before the vessel reached Jamaica, and several had since died. 
He must be unworthy of the name of man who did not exert himself t 
prevent the increase or. the continuance of these horrible crimes 
calamities. He did not despair that the day would come when. 
people and Parliament of I ) 


Es 


ifferent course from that w they 
endeavours, when they considered how much had been ‘done towards the 
abolition of slavery and the slave-trade throughout the world. England 
Sweden, France, Denmark, and Holland, had abolished slavery, or were 
about to do so, and surely the people of Jamaica would not now sit down 
in despair. ‘The next resolution would more fully explain. the manner in 


which it was proposed to treat the faithless Governments of Brazil and 


Spain, by which it was hoped that those countries would yet: be led to 
pay some. respect to treaties for the abolition of the slaye-trade. He 
would now briefly refer to the effect of the Sugar ‘Act on. the British 
colonies, 
very favourably citcumstanced. Others had been able to straggle, in some 
instances, successfully, with their criminal competitors. The. wages of 
labour had been greatly reduced ; a lower scale of living had been adopted 


by the peasantry than had previously existed; civilisation and commerce _ 


had received a serious check, and from the general poverty of the people, 
education languished; ‘and the means of ‘maintaining religious institutions 
were greatly impaired. Such are the bitter fruits of the introduction of 
slave sugars on the British colonies. Lhe Sugar,Act of 1846 has been 
already modified in consequence of urgent appeals made to the Govern- 
ment in 1848, Lord J. Russell has, On one or two recent occasions, 
admitted that it has occasioned no slight shock to the interests of British 
colonists. Why, then, should a repeal be ho 2: ' He-called upon alt 

rebent to render their assistance, ‘The Anti-slavery Society, which had 

oured for some of them, asked their sympathy for those who were ye 


|in bonds. The appeal is made, not for the emancipation of 
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It had led to the abandonment of many estates which were not __ 
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British slaves, but for that of 7,000,000 of slaves in foreign countries. | 


In conclusion, he expresséd his earnest hope for the prosperity of Jamaica, 
and his desire that every member of the community would do all that was 
in his power to promote that object,—the legislature by wisdom and by 
proving themselves to be incorruptible; the planters by their good 
example in an attention to every moral and religious duty; and the 
peasantry by industry and sobriety, avoiding the baneful rum shop, and 
conducting themselves in a manner worthy of free men. Thus would 
emancipation be recommended to the whole world, and the enemies of 
human freedom, who stood ready to seize on every opportunity to show 
their feelings, would be foiled in their design. 

The Rev. S. Oughton said, he perfectly agreed with the terms of the 
resolution that had been entrusted to him, and the statements of his 
friend Mr. Alexander, that the bill of 1846 had not only aggravated the 
condition of the slaves in Cuba and Brazil, but that it had given a fearful 
impulse to the barbarous and inhuman traffic in human beings. They had 
heard that on the first tidings reaching Cuba and Brazil, universal 
rejoicings, had followed the intelligence ; but, now they learned the ad- 
ditional fact, that whilst the planters and merchants were illuminating 
their houses and holding their fétes to celebrate the Act by which their 
blood-stained produce could be introduced into the British markets, fresh 
ships were being fitted out at their ports for Africa, and fresh individuals 
torn from their bomes and families, to be borne, into a cruel and hopeless 
bondage. If, during the first year, the increase of the slave-trade was so 
great, and during the second year it was nearly double, what must it be 
now? And what- must be the future prospects of the wretched sons of 
Africa, but a fearful augmentation cf misery and wrong? He would ask, 
whether such a course was not in direct violation of the high and honour- 
able principles enunciated in the Abolition Act of 1824, which declared it 
to be a sin to hold our fellow men in bondage ? It was but the other day 
he went, in company with his friends Messrs. Alexandér and Candler, on 
board the slave-ship which had been recently captured by her Majesty’s 
schooner ‘* Bermuda,” and brought into Port Royal. It was not the 
first time he had witnessed such a scene, yet his soul sickened as he 
entered that prison-house of woe; he recalled in imagination the forty - 
nine hours’ chase of the British cruiser, during which the poor wretches 
before him had been battened down in the confined hold of that vessel, 
suffocated for want. of air, and without a morsel of food to satisfy 
the cravings of hunger, or a single drop of water to quench their burning 
thirst,--and he shuddered at the wickedness of man, and blushed for the 
cupidity and inconsistency of England, that could for a paltry gain coun- 
tenance and encourage such atrocities, and silently vowed that he never 
would hold his peace, nor cease his exertions until the last slave-ship was 
swépt from the waves, and tle children of Africa were as free as himself. 
—But, Sir, the evils of which we complain are not only terrible in them- 
selyes, but they are aggravated by the consequences they have entailed on 
others,—there is not an interest in these colonies that has not been 
damaged by the Act of 1846. I know (said Mr. Oughton) other causes 
have been cunningly sought out for our impoverishment. At one time 
the drought has been charged with damaging our crops; at another time 
it has been attributed to the indolence ‘of our peasantry, and the cry 
raised, ‘* The labourers won’t work.’’ I always (continued Mr. Oughton) 


found ‘the ‘people willing to work for me industriously and cheerfally ; and | 


the reason to which I ascribe it, is, because I regularly pay them their 
wages every week. Oh, yes! they are a dreadfully bad people; they 
won’t work unless they are paid for it, and the planters are too poor to 
pay them. He admitted that the droughts, and want of continuous 
labour, had contributed to increase the evils under which they had 
laboured ; but he contended that was not the whole or principal cause of 
them—that cause could be found only in England’s cruel inconsistency, 
and her abandonment of those great principles which once rendered her 
the envy of the nations and the pride of the world. 

William Smith, Esq. said—The resolution which had been placed in 
his hands was to the following effect :—— 

‘That this meeting feels especially bound to reprobate and to protest 
against the continued introduction of the sugars of Brazil and of the 
Spanish West India colonies into the British market, until Brazil and 
Spain have carried into full effect, so far as it is possible, existing treaties 
with Great Britain for the abolition of the slave-trade, by the restoration 
to freedom of all slaves that are now living, and the descendants of all 
slaves who have been introduced into their respective territories in 
violation of such treaties, and Brazil and Spain have wholly ceased from 
a traffic, to suppress which the’ people of England have long been, and 
still are annually taxed to the extent of upwards of £500,000 sterling.” 

[We regret we cannot find room for Mr. Smith’s effective speech. | 

G. W. Gordon, Esq. seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. Mr. Johnston said the following resolution had been put into 
his hand, which he would read :— 

_ “That a petition, embodying the foregoing resolutions, be prepared 
and forwarded to the two Houses of the Imperial Parliament, and also a 
memorial to her Majesty, praying that prompt and decisive measures be 
adopted to secure the emancipation of those unjustly held in slavery by 
Spain and Brazil, and the entire extinction of the slave-trade.’’ 

He’ felt it would be improper in him, at that late hour of the day, 
to occupy much of their time.—He rejoiced to see so large a gathering 
that day, on behalf of so noble an object. 

The Baron Von Kettleholdt seconded the resolution in a very excellent 
speech ; and a Committee, consisting of Messrs. Oughton, Candler, Alex- 
ander, Radcliffe, Nethersole, Smith and West, were appointed for the 
purpose of carrying out the object contemplated. 

A vote of thanks to his Honour the Mayor was voted by Mr. 
Nethersole. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 





OPERATION OF THE LICENCE LAW IN BRITISH GUIANA. 
_. (From our own Correspondent.) 
Demerara, May 25, 1850. 
Passing homeward this morning from the Government building, and 
seeing a4 number of men in the prison ‘dress ‘at work on the highway, I 
felt zather.a gy mpathy for, them, tip attached disgrace to their character. 
Such are the laws and such their administration, at least ‘in some Of the 
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country districts, that to be imprisoned by a magistrate neither does, nor 
can, nor ought it, in numerous instances, to lower the standing in society 
of a respectable poor person. ' But so long as such a sentiment can be 
justly entertained, what in the way of elevation of the moral character 
can be hoped for ?-—where the honest man and the plunderer, the moral 
and the vicious, the industrious in poverty and the dissipated, idle and 
base are indiscriminately imprisoned, without distinction of crime, of 
character, or of circumstance—where inability to pay a fine, or incapacity 
to buy a licence for having a boat or a corial, places a man in prison, and 
condemns him to hard labour equally with the committal of an assault 
or a breach of the peace,—when shall it be possible for people to 
respect the laws, or to determine what is criminal ? 

Having understood that one of the members of my church, an Indian 
of the Arowoak tribe, was this morning brought down to Demerara 
River and cast into Georgetown prison, I hastened to the gaol, requesting 
permission to see him. The gaoler complained of the fulness of the gaol, 
while more were pouring in from the country districts. How appalling 
the increase of crime will appear, when the report of the number of pri- 
soners in Georgetown shall be announced from the prison records! But 
what crime ? The crime of being taxed+the crime of having in pos- 
session the little cockle-shell boats without which they have no means of 
locomotion—the crime of being too poor to pay the fines imposed by the 
magistrate for this wickedness—and the crime, in many cases, of being 
too old and infirm to help themselves out, by paying to obtain their 
seized bateaux. Two men, aged and infirm, were shown me by the 
gaoler, sent to prison by Dr. Clifton, of the River District, because they 
could not pay the fine of ten dollars for the sin of having their little cockle- 
shells without a licence--the amount of which they may never hold in 
their hands so long as they live; but there they were, with the coarse 
sheeting dress marked ‘‘ Prison.’’ 

But to return to the Indian, Johannes Daniels, an excellent man, who 
has received the love of the truth, and tries to tell others what he has 
learned himself, and was reproached by the magistrate on this very 
account. Some prowling constable seized. on his Indian, or buck-bark, as 
it is called, and bore it in trophy to Dr. Clifton, the said magistrate. 
The simple-hearted Indian offering no resistance, applied to the Dr. ‘for 
his bark, and was reproached with being a preacher, and he must pay, or 
go to prison. The Indian got some one up the river to petition the 
Governor for his bark, and to reverse the sentence, pleading that such a 
thing had never been done before to an Indian in all this colony’s history. 
The Governor it seems was too busy, and the Governor’s secretary, Mr. 
Walker, now.on his way to England, telling the Indian to come. back for 
an answer next Monday ; the Indian, meanwhile, attended the summons, 
to answer why he did not pay the licence and the fine, and making for 
answer that he had not got the money, was sent to town, in charge of 
the policemen forthwith, and in gaol I saw him with his disgraceful prison 
dress on, and with a downcast look, as much as to say, **What have I 
done?’’ I shookhands with him, and told him not to be cast down, but 
to be patient, and I would write to the Governor; and if nothing resulted 
I would send home and tell our friends.about it. I immediately wrote to 
Governor Barkly. ‘I informed his excellency that until the abolition of 
slavery it had been customary for the Government to pay a tribute to the 
aboriginal Indians, under certain engagements, relative to fugitive slaves, 
and that even-grants of land are held with a reserved clause, in favour of 
the Indians—that I was not aware of any recent ordinance authorising 
the conduct of the district magistrate toward an Indian, otherwise that 
the case should be sent to the Aborigines Protection Society in England. 
That the course, if authorised, was both impolitic and oppressive, and that 
justly might the Indians suspect our designs in our attempts to instruct, 
Christianise, and civilise them, if amongst the first results of our success 
they find a seizure of their barks, a demand of tribute, or a fine, anda 
deprivation of liberty when unable to pay, with the addition of hard labour, 
and all this for nocrime! Infinitely preferable might they account 
the wildness of their forests, where they may roam at liberty from the 
graspings of civilised men. I also mentioned the case of the two old 
men sent all the way down the river to gaol. 


UNITED STATES CONGRESS.—PROCEEDINGS IN THE 
SENATE. 


THE OMNIBUS BILL. 





June 5. 


Mr. Seward moved to insert at the 38th section the following :— 

‘* Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, otherwise than by convic- 
tion for crime, shall ever be allowed in either of the said territories of 
Utah and New Mexico.”’ 

Yeas, 23; nays, 33. The amendment was therefore lost. 

Mr. Berrien—I move to strike out in the sixth line of the tenth section 
the words ‘‘ in respect to,’’ and insert the words ‘‘ establishing or prohi- 
biting.’’ The section will then read : 


‘* But no law shall be passed interfering with the primary disposal of 


the soil, nor establishing or prohibiting African slavery.’’ 
[The slaveholders objected to the phrase “in respect to slavery,”’ that 
it would prevent the legislature not only from establishing or prohibiting 


slavery, which they wished done,*but'from’ protecting it by police regula+~” 
Mr. Berrien’s amendment was designed to meet thisobjection; by *“ 


‘tions. 
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leaving the territorial legislature unrestricted as to the protection of 
slavery. ]—Yeas, 30; nays, 27. Carried. 

Mr. Douglas moved to strike out the words relating to slavery; ahd 
Mr. Hale moved to amend the section by adding the words *‘ or allowing,’’ 
after the word ‘‘ prohibiting.”’ 

Several Southern Senators objected to the amendment of Mr. Hale, as 
out of order. 

Mr. Hale—lI wish to say a single word in explanation of this amend- 
ment. The bill as it now stands prohibits the territorial legislature from 
passing any law either to prohibit or to establish slavery ; but.it does not 
prohibit the legislature from assuming that slavery is already there and 
going on, and from legislating upon the admitted fact that slavery is there 
already. Now, that is what I want to know, because if you do not adopt 
this amendment, or some similar provision, you do not exactly prohibit 
them from legislating on the subject, because they may say, ‘‘ we do not 
prohibit slavery, but,’’ to use a common phrase, ‘' we take it as a fixed 

ct per se that it is here;’’ and they may then go on legislating upon 
that admission. Now, it is to exclude slavery that this amendment is 
offered, and if I had any doubts heretofore of the propriety of such an 
amendment, these doubts are entirely removed.—Yeas, 21; nays, 36. 

The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. Douglas, to strike 
out the words, ‘‘ nor establishing nor prohibiting African slavery,’’ and 
the vote stood—Yeas, 21; nays, 33. 

Mr. Walker—I move to amend the bill in the tenth section, by adding 
after the word ‘‘slavery’’ the following words: ‘‘ And that peon slavery 
is for ever abolished and prohibited.’’ 

Mr. Hale--I move to amend that amendment by striking out the word 
* peon.”’ 

Mr. Dayton moved to amend the amendment, by adding after the word 
‘‘ servitude’ the following: ‘‘ growing out of or connected with any 
future contract.’’ : 

Pending this, the Senate adjourned. 
June 6. 

The bill from the Committee of Thirteen being taken up, the question 
was upon the amendment submitted by Mr. Walker, that ‘‘ peon servitude 
is hereby abolished and for ever prohibited in said territory.’” Mr. Dayton 
moved to insert, after the word ‘‘servitude,’’ the words, ‘ connected 
with or growing out of any contract hereafter made.”’ 

Mr. Dayton’s amendment was rejected, and the question being taken 
on Walker’s amendment, it was rejected by the following vote—yeas, 20 ; 
nays, 32. t 

Mr. Yulee moved to strike out the 2Ist section, which is in these 
words :-— 

‘¢ That all laws of the United States, which are not locally inapplicable, 
shall have the same force and effect within the said territory of Utah as 
elsewhere within the United States,’’ and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following :— : 

*¢And the constitution and laws of the United States are hereby ex- 
tended over, and declared to be in force in, said territory of Utah, as-far 
as the same and any provision thereof may be applicable.” 

After some debate on the point, whether the constitution was or was 
not now in force in the said territory, the question was taken, and the 
motion was agreed to, as follows—Yeas, 30; nays, 24. 

Mr. Baldwin moved to amend the 27th section, (which is in the same 
words as the 10th section, applying to New Mexico instead of Utah,) by 
inserting after the word “‘slavery’’ the following :—--‘‘It being hereby 
intended and declared, that the Mexican laws prohibiting slavery shall be 
and remain in force in said’ territory until ‘altered or repealed by Con- 
gress.’’ Yeas, 23; Nays, 32. 

June 13th. | 

Mr. Chase presented the memorial of citizens of Northern Ohio in 
favour of the admission of California, against making it dependent upon 
any other measure, and in favour of the organisation of Territorial 
Government with the Proviso. He said that the gentleman who for- 
warded it stated that it expressed the opinion of nineteen-twentieths of 
the people of Ohio. 

June 15th. 


Mr. Hale moved to amend the 13th section so as to provide that the 
constitutional question of the right to hold a slave in the new territories 
may be brought before the Supreme Court by appeal, which, after debate 
as.to the form. of the amendment, was.adopted. 

Mr. Soulé moved an amendment, providing that when Utah and New 
Mexico shall be ready to come in as States, they shall come as free or 
slave States, as their people may in their constitution designate. He 
said his object was to obtain the views of the committee upon the subject, 
and to feel the pulse of those gentlemen who had declared themselves 
hostile to the extension of slavery. 

Mr. Hale said it was perfectly idle for this Congress to say in what 
form a future Congress shall admit new States. 

Amendment put. Yeas, 12; Nays, 38. 

The further consideration of the subject was then postponed until to- 
morrow, after the submittal by Mr. Hale of an amendment, providing 
that two new States may be created out of the territory of the State t 
California, with the consent of that State. 

June 18, 

The Omnibus Bill was taken up, the question pending being upon Mr. 
Hale’s amendment of yesterday, relative to the future formation of two 
new States from the territory of California. 

Mr. Foote moved to amend the amendment, “by inserting a provision 
that said State shall be admitted with or without slavery, as her people 


. may elect, which, after some debate, was adopted-—33 to 5. 


The question then reverted upon Mr. Hale’s amendment as amended. | 
In the course of debate which followed, Mr. King signified his inten- 
tion to move an amendment limiting the boundaries of California. 
After debate, the amendment was withdrawn by unanimous consent, 
upon an appeal by Mr. Foote. 
June 24. 

Mr. Douglas gave notice of an amendment he intended ‘to offer on the 
bill reported by the Committee of Thirteen, containing provision for the 
future formation of two new States in California. 

Mr. Soulé moved a substitute for the bill, providing for the organisa, 
tion of the State of California above 360 30’, and the organisation of 
California below that line into a territory.” He addressed the Seriaté in 
support of his substitate,<and without concluding; give-way for amotion 


—~—— 








to postpone till to-morrow. He considered that Congress had been 
greatly to blame for not haying provided California with a proper 
government; and, because of this, hé was willing to forbéar his great 
objections to her admission at all. Had Congress given California a 
suitable government, had protection of law been extended. to her citizens 
and property, the present unfortunate position of public affairs would 


not exist. 
Jurte 26. 


Mr. Foote offered a resolution,’ calling on the President for itformation 
as to thé rumoured proceedings in New Mexico ; the call of # convention 
by the military Governor of New Mexico; the authority under, which the 

roclamation of Major Monroe for an election of, delegates was 


issued, &c. 
June 28; 
Mr. Soulé’s amendment was lost: Yeas, 17; Nays, 36. hnorle 

duly. 3rd. 

Mr. Wales presented resolutions adopted by a meeting. of. citizens of 
Wilmington, Delaware, against the Omnibus Bill. In the course of 
some remarks against the bill, he said he was well satisfied that separate 
legislation upon the subjects embraced ‘in ‘the bill was the best course, 
and such would be the course finally adopted, thus intimating that ‘his 


own vote would be against the measure. aes eneers 
J aly 15. 


Mr. Dayton moved to amend the bill, so as to provide that Texas shall, 
in consideration of the payment of the sum proposed in the bill, cede to 
the United States all her unappropriated lands. ‘He regretted’ that+he 
was compelled to move the amendment before the blank inthe bill:-had 
been filled with the sum.to be paid to Texas, Mr. Clay having signified 
his intention not to fill the blank until the question came up on the third 
reading of the bill. — 

Mr. Seward renewed his motion to amend the bill, so as to-apply the 
Wilmot proviso to the territoriés.. Rejected. » A adi Peed 

Mr. Walker moved. to strike out from the bill all after the fourth 
section, confining it to the simple question of the admission of California. 

Mr. Benton moved to amend the section relating to Texas, 80 a8 to 
provide that her northern boundaries shall be as follows’:—b at 
the point in the middle of the deepest channel in the Rio Grande 
Norte, where the same is crossed by the one, hundred and second degree 
of longitude, and west from the meridian of Greenwich, thence north 


along that longitude to the thirty-fourth degree of north latitude ; thetice 


eastwardly to the point at which the one-hundredth degree of west longi- 
tude crosses the Red River. He then proceeded to address the Senate in 
support of his amendment, which, he said, was designed to avoid dismem- 
berment of New Mexico, such as. was involved in the bill of the com- 
mittee, and went into an argument to show that the comimittee’s bill does 
involve such dismemberment. In referring to the course takem by the 
friends of the bill in keeping secret the amount to be paid.to Texas, until 
the closing action upon the bill, he compared it with the course of an 
individual who forces one to execute, sign, and seal a deed, conveying 
property, before he states what he will give for if. He also su 

additional remarks, in condemnation of uniting incongruous measures‘in 
an Omnibus Bill. He-ridiculed the reason presented for the .dismember- 
ment of New Mexico, and compared it with the late message of Eretigent 
Taylor relating to the mission of Major Neighbors to Santa Fé. ‘The 
former ‘proposed, in order to save’ New Mexico, that ‘she’ be Gut in two— 
one half given away, and the other half be purchased by Téxas, while-the 
latter mildly but firmly, and in plain words, declared her right.to remain 
inviolate until her title should have been, settled, by,a competent au- 


thority. 
Mr. Rusk addressed the Senate in reply to-Mr. Benton, relative tothe 
northern boundary of Texas. : am % 
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MISSIONARY OPERATIONS IN AFRICA: - 
(From the Church Missionary Intelligencer.) 
ABBEOKUTA. : 

It is impossible fully to realise the accumulation of evils which the 
slave-trade has inflicted upon Africa.. It has kept the native population 
in a perpetual state of calamitous excitement, fomenting bad passions, 
generating cruel wars, impelling tribe on tribe, causing extensiye districts 
to be laid waste by fire and sword, interfering with all ipdustrial efforts, 
preventing the development of African capabilities, the productive powers 
of the soil, and the intellectual powers of the people. _ It has been a blight 
on the face of that grand continent, a fearful instrumentality. for evil, aod 
the grand engine of oppression and inhumanity... 0. ose nash 
There is a distinction, in Africa between domestic slaves and. thoge 
designed for foreign slavery. The first.are kindly treated, and are often 
called amongst the Yorubas ‘‘Ommo,’”’ which, signifies, either child or 
servant. To sell domestic slaves to foreign slavery is contrary:to the 
usage of the people, and, except as a punishment for,crime, is considered 
as an act of great oppression... The slaves for export, with few exceptions, 
are obtained by war,. and most of the wars in Africa are for this object. 
The action of the slave-trade on the. coast, in constituting slaves the 
medium of exchange, necessarily causes these slave-hunting wars, as. the 
chief who would traffic with the slave-dealer must be possessed of, this 
articleof barter, Hence the constant raids in Africa, the sudden attack, 
the merciless spoliation of. interior towns and villages, and,the ruthless 
barbarity with which the stronger preys: upon. the weaker. Each slave- 
dealer on the coast is the source, of multitudineus ramifications of evil 
influence, extending far into the interior, and causing an amount of 
human misery, which, if laid open.in one fearful. display to his percep- 
tion, would, perhaps, make evep.the hard heart. of a slaye-dealer s} : 
The insecurity. of..life apd property,,consequent upan these slaye-war, 


_barbavises and impoversishes:the, people to. an infinite extent 5. r. acne 
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be Surprised if, when the question i is asked, Why do you not plant your 
dwn soil with rice? the response immediately i is, We do not. know if we 
shall reap the rice we sow. His industrial tendencies thus interfered 
With and repressed, the native, if not enslaved himself, joins the maraud- 
ing expeditions which are fitted out to enslave others ; and when other 
means of obtaining tobacco, rum, or other import articles, have failed, he 
bas been known to. consign > am his own children tothe hands of the 
slave-dealer. * * as bd 

In the riew position which, chro a combination of interesting cir- 
cumstances, Christianity has attained at Abbeokuta, a town in the 
Yoruba country, 1200 miles in linear distance from Sierra Leone, it has 
already awakened amongst the native population a growing indisposition 
to ‘the ‘slave-trade. A remarkable opportunity has been afforded them 
of | contrasting ‘the ‘beneficial influences of Christianity with thdge of 
which the slave-trade is productive. Theit Own Country has grievously 
- suffered beneath the scourge of that inhuman traffic; the population 
6f Abbeokuta consisting of refugees from 130 towns suceessively de- 
stroyed ¢ amidst the flames of war, kiridled and fed by the self-interested 
devices of the slave dealers. 

Within these few last years, nunibers of their countrymen, who had 
been garried away and sold as slaves at that disastrous period, have 
marvellously returned——their lives spared, their liberty restored, their 
temporal interests promoted, their intellect developed, their character 
and conduct, in many cases, as it Were newly cast. They recognise in 
such. results. the peculiar action of Christianity. They have learned to 
identify the benevolent actions of the English: with theit religion aS a 
Chtistian ‘tation. They see that the slave-trade degrades—that Chris. 
tianity restores and elevates, They believe that what it has done for 
individuals it.can accomplish for a whole community. This is the general 
impression amongst them, even on the part of those who have as yet. but 
dim perceptions of the distinctive doctrines of the Gospel, or of its con- 
verting power on the heart. As, therefore, in the first instance, they 
welcomed Christian missionaries, and assisted them in the. erection of 
dwelling-houses and churches, so are they now attending in large numbers 
on their instruction : many of them have been baptised, arid have become 
consistent professors | of the Christian faith. 

The year 1848 furnished a remarkable instance of their growing aver- 
sion tothe slave-trade. The Rev. H. Townsend, one of our thissionaries 
at Abbeokuta, being on the point of returning to England in March of 
that, year, the chiefs determined to address a letter to the Queen of 
England. It was taken down in, Yoruba by Mr. Townsend, as dictated 
by them, and afterwards read over to them twice for correction and 
“Approval. | Tt was as follows :-= 

‘‘ The. words which Sagbua, and other chiefs of Abbeokuta, send to 
- the Queen. of England. 

“© May God preserve the Queen in . life for ever ! Sodeke, who com- 
tmunicatéed with the Queen before, is no more. It will be four or five 
years, before another takes his office. 

“« We have seen your servants the missionaries, whom you have sent 
to us in this country. What they have done: is agreeable to us. They 
have built a house of God. They have taught the people the word of 
God, and our children beside. We begin to understand them. 

‘‘ There is a matter of great ARRAREARER that troubles us: what must 
we do that it may be removed away? We do not understand the doings 
of the people of Lagos, and other people on the coast. They are not 
pleased that 5 you should deliver our country-people from slavery. They 
"wish that tlie road may be closed, that we may never have any iritercourse 
‘with you. What shall we do that the road may be opened, that we may 

, navigate the River Osea 'to the River Ogun ? The laws that you have in 
“Your country we wish to follow in the track of the same—the slave-trade, 
’ ‘that"it nay be abolistied. We wish it to beso. The Lagos people will 
not ‘perinit : they aré’ Supporting the sldve-traders. We wish for lawfal 
‘traders to trade with’us. We want; alse, those who will teach our 
children mechanical arts, agriculture; and ‘how things are prepared, as 
' tobacco, ram, and sugar. ‘Tf Such a teachet should come'td us; do not 
“permit it to ‘be kriown, because the Lagos péople, and othér people én 
the coast, are not‘pleased at the friendship you aré’showing to us. 

| @We thank thé Queen of England for ‘the good ‘she has done in deli- 
1 eding our ‘péople from élavery.' Respecting the rodd, thatitishould not 
be ‘closed, there rémains yet much to speak with each other,” és 
‘° "Phe’abolitiot: of ‘the slave-trade, and the removal of the various hin- 
» draviées" connected with it, which prevent ‘beneficial intercourse with 
‘Eutopéans, constituted vias boon: winel — solicited from the Sovereign 
of Great Britain. 

The: people of Abbeok uta: bie tdduiertous; and have amongst them the 
 elemtihts Of considerable commercial capability: Their land is produc- 
tive: ‘Cotton, the’sagar-cané,’ indigo, yams, different kinds of corn, it 
‘freely yields. Thé coffee-plant ‘has been found ‘growing wild in the 
- forests which lie between Abbeokuta and Badagry. They are anxious td 
improve’ these advantages, and, through the ‘medium of legitimate com. 
merce, t6 have inter¢ourse with Europeans, ‘They perceive that, . when 
+ slaved are the medium of exchange, the chiefs: become the monopolists of 


* trade, and the whole population “axe dependent on them: for ,what: they | pi 





need ; but they find that legitimate traffic is destructive of this monopoly, 
and that the small cultivator, who has the opportunity of bringing his 
pot of palm-oil, or other product of his own industry, to the lawful 
trader, receives an equivalent in the shape of British goods. Although 
not a sea-board people, there are natural facilities of intércourse with 
the coast of which they might avail themselves, did not the slave-trade 
interfere. There is water communication between Abbeokuta and Lagos 
On the sea coast ; but this latter place is one of the head-quarters of the 
Slave-trade. There are European Slave dealers there, with whom the 
native chief is in close communication ; while the canoes belonging to 
these parties occupy the lagoon, which, divided from the sea by a narrow 
strip of land, runs parallel with the shore’a distanée of 300 miles. 

These hindrances and obstructions they believe England to be capable 
of removing, and we trust their appeal will be responded to. A. steamer 
on the lagoon, and a fort at Lagos, would exercise a most beneficial 
influence. Lagos is an important point to be occupied, the sand«beach 
terminating a little to the eastward Of it, and the mud -beach com mencing, 
which, extending to Benin, rendérs the trade impossible. Lagosis thus 
reridered a leading mart for slaves. 

The adoption of such measures would encourage, very materially, the 
commencement of a reactionary movement against the slave-tradé from 
amongst the natives themselves. 


Foreigh Entelliqenre. 





UNITED STATES.—Resotvutions or tHe New Scnoorn Prisny- 
TERIAN G#NERAL ASSEMBLY ON SLAVERY.—The récent action of this 
body, in regard to slavery, will doubtless attract much attention. The 
Committee on Bills and Overtures had received nineteen memorials on 
slavery, coming from Synods, Presbyteries, and churches under the care 
of the Assembly, and recommended the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to consider the subject, and prepare a paper suitable for adoption 
by the Assembly. Before these memorials passed into the hands of this 
Committee, several of them were read—as many as were called for by 
members of the body. The memorialists had the privilege of being fully 
heard. The following resolutions wére ultimately adopted :— 

1,.That we exceedingly deplore the workings of the whole system 
of slavery as it exists in our country, and is interwoven with the poli- 
tical institutions of the slaveholding Statés, as fraught with many and 
great. evils to the civil, political, and moral interests of those regions 
where it exists. 

2. That the holding our fellétr-saén in the condition of slavery, except 
in those cases where it is unavoidable by the laws of the State, the 
obligations of guardianship, or the demands of humanity, i is an offence i in 
the proper import of. that term, as used in the Book of Discipline, 
which should be regarded and treated of in the same manher as other 
offences. 

3.. That the Sessions and Presbyteries are, by the constitution of our 
church, the courts of primary jurisdiction for the trial of offences. 

4, That after this declaration of sentiment, the whole subject of slavery, 
as it exists in the church, be referred to the Sessions and Presbyteries, to 
take. such action thereon as in their judgment the laws of Christianity 
require. 

Perhaps the spirit of the General Assembly can be as well jndged of 
by what they refused to do, as by what they did. They refused to pass 
the following, presented by the Rev. W. C. Clark, of Prémbull Presby- 


; tery, Ohio : — 


Whereas, According to the decision of the General Assembly of 1849, 
‘*the system of slavery, as it exists in the United States, is intrinsically 
an unrighteous and oppressive system, and is opposed to the prescriptions 
of the law of God, to the spirit and precepts of the Gospel, and fo the 
best interests of humanity ;’’ therefore . 

Resolved—That voluntary slaveholding be regarded as presumptive 
eyidence of guilt, and should be treated by the lower judicatories | as a 
offence as. defined by the Book of Discipline, Chapter I., Section 3, 

They also refused to pass the following, presented by Mr. B. F. Smith, 
an elder from the Third Presbytery of Philadelphia :— 

Resolved—That this Assembly exceedingly deplores the existence of 
the system of slaveholding in this country, it being, i in the judgment of 
the Assembly, primd facie, an offence within the meaning of our sana of 
Discipline. 

Resolved—That, although the Assembly will not aft that there are 
ho circumstances in which. an individual proved to be a slaveholder /may 
be placed, that will take away from him the guilt.of this offence, yet in,the 
judgment of: the ‘Assembly the burden of ee the existence ming suc h 
circumstances rests upon him. 

Resolved, therefore-—That the seoabie, in the exercise of its consti- 
tutional, prerogative, and in the performance of, an, enjoined duty, does 
hereby bear its solemn. testimony against this immorality,’ and utges upon 
the lower judivatires to deal with it accotding: to’ the principles herein in- 
divated, in conformity with the rules of disci pline of the church, °° 

The.American, Missionany hes the following pertinent remarks, on th 
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conclusions of the Assembly :—‘‘ The action of this body relative to the 
great and crying sin of slavery can hardly give satisfaction to honest, 
whole-hearted Christians, éither in or out of the Presbyterian Church, 
It is not necessary to agitate the question whether the reverend gentleman 
who penned the resolutions did, or did not, mean, carefully, to distinguish 
between the ‘ workings’ of the ‘system of slavery, as it exists “in our 
country, and slavery itself, so as to deplore the first without committir ing 

either himself or ‘the Assembly against the last. A shield, broad enough 
to protect the head of every professedly Christian slaveholder, is found 
in the Fésolation which declares that treating men as chattels, under somé 
circumstances, is an offence. ‘ The laws of the State, the obligations 
of guardianship, or the demands of humanity,’ (! ) furnish pleas enough 
for any slaveholder, if, indeed, any one should ever be called upon to 
plead before the Session or Presbytery of slaveholders to which he 
belongs. The whole question i is finally referred to the Sessions and Pres. 
- byteries where the offence exists, i.e., in nine cases out of ten, to slave- 
holders themselves.’ 

LIBERIA.—The following letter, containing interesting particulars in 
connexion with this colony, has been lately received :— 

Monrovia, (Liberia,) May 17, 1850. 

Dear Sir,—-I have just returned from the windward coast, and find 
here the U. 8. brig Bainbridge on the eve of sailing for the United States, 
vid Porto Praya. Captain Slaughter has been kind enough to allow me 
an hour to send a letter or two by him. I therefore avail myself of the 
opportunity to send you a hasty note, to say that we have at length - suc- 
ceeded in securing the famed territory of Gallinas to this Government, 
including all the territories between Cape Mount 'and Shebar, excepting a 

. small slip of about ‘five miles of coast in the Kellou country, which will 
also soon fall into our hands. 

For these tracts we have incurred a large debt, and we confidently look 

to you to aid us in meeting these liabilities at maturity. Had I not 
deemed it absolutely important to secure the Gallinas, to prevent the 
revival of the slave-trade there, I would not have paid the price demanded. 
The purchase of Gallinas and the neighbouring tracts will cost us about 
99,560. . 

The chiefs were aware of the object of the purchase, and urged strenu- 
“ously the Sacrifice, ds they consider it, they must make i in abandoning for 
evér the’ slave- trade, and demanded ‘a large * sum as an equivalent. In 
‘addition to’ the amount ‘stated above, we have | obligated ourselves to 
‘appoint commissioners immediately to settle the wars ‘in the country, and 
‘dpen ‘the ‘trade i in camwood, ivory, and ‘palm oil with the jnterior tribes ; 


and also settle among efi, as ‘son as convenient, persons capable of 


‘insttucting them ih the arts | ‘of husbandry. This will also. cost us a con- 
“siderable sum, which will # ho ‘doubt be returned i in the end by the advan- 
“tages the’ trade’ will give. ‘Still the present outlay will be, J fear, more 
than equal to our ability. 
"The schooner David, C. Foster, has arrived safely, and the ‘emigrants, 
"as 3 far a as I have learned, were landed i in good health. 
We have no further news worth communicating. 
Yours in haste, 
J.J. Rozerrs. 
Rev. Ww: Meréan, Washington: 
"MAURITIUS. —The last arrivals from the Mauritius extend to the 22nd 
“of ‘May. “The debate inthe House of Commons, on the 8th February, on 
“the future colonial policy of the Government, had given rise to apprehensions 
“on the part ‘of the colonists. as regards t the competition they will have fo sus- 
“tain with Slave-grown sugar, according to the Sugar Act of 1846, ‘which’ had 
“induced the inhabitants to petition her Majesty and the two Houses ‘of 
“Parliament. The petitions complain of the injustice done to ‘the colony 
“By placing * its production in « com etition with Cuban ‘and slavé-grown } 
_ Sugar generally. The petitioners state that they applied their capital and 
“Yndustry to sugar cultivation o on the | faith of measures adopted ‘and pledges 
given by Parliament, that the British market would be secured from this 
‘eonipetition>-that during the last sixteen‘ years;"145;000 immigrants had |- 
«been ‘introddced into the island, at the'enormons expense Of £1,250,000, 
&v.._that ‘as free labour is’ more expensive, and yields less ‘than slave 
labour, ‘and asthe slave traffic in Cuba is in full vigour, ‘they, in order to 
‘avert being ruined, pray for a differential duty of ten shillings per 100ibs. 
“fh favour of British colonial sugar. These petitions have been signed by 
inost of the landed proprietary, and in them there is nothing opposed to 
“the principles of free trade between all countries where ‘slavery is pro- 
hibited by law. Although some of the. journals do not advocate ‘the 
“objects of the'petitioners, under the impression that free trade is sought 
to be attacked, still there are parties who pursue.a different course, as-is 
, shown by: the circular letters of the Society for the Protection of Trade, 
: published in the journals, which, by the more prudent and reflecting por- 
tion of the community, are deeply regretted, as calculated to unsettle the 
minds of the colonists with hopes and expectations. which can never be 


of 


realised. Lord John Russell, in-his speech on the Australian Constitution. 


«Bin, foreibly alluded to the difficulties which recent legislation has im- 
‘posed upon the’ sugar-growing célonies, but at the same time he admitted 
and pointed out how production was again adyancing to the point fr 

whence it had receded, and the last accounts from the Mauritius inform 





us that the g growing crop is the largest ever known. The imports, of _the 
island, exclusive of specie, for the last quarter, were £23 358 i in excess 
of the previous year.—Cily article of Daily News. 





Colowial Entelligener. 


BRITISH GUIANA.—IwMteration — Covdr of Potrey, ‘27th 
May.—The Governor brought before the Codrt the Immigration’ ‘Balt. He 
said, he thought a comniittee had better be appointed to'nieet the | 
General, and agree upon what new enactinents should be made, “There 
were some very good things in the present Ikw, but for want'of some 
little connecting links it would not work. _If a ommitteé wis ‘appoitited 
the Bill might be put in a proper shape before it'was brotiyht into Court. 
Upon this subject, there was a despateh’ from the Setretaty Gf ‘State, 
which would be now réad, atid the cotimittee would then be Better able 
to set'to work. There was another despatch which erty as well be read 
also. 

Messrs. Rose, Hayties, and Van der Gon Netscher were appointed a 
committee to confer with the Attorney-General ‘on the frathing’ of ‘the 
immigration ordinance. 

The despatch from Earl Grey, with respect to contracts of setvict to be 
entered into by immigrants, was then read. By ‘the ‘despatch to ‘the 
Governor of Tririadad, which was enclosed, and which authorised the 
passing of an immigratioh ordinance for that island, similar to the one 
sanctioned for the Mauritius, it would: be seen that the Secretary of 
State did not object to immigrants being required to enter into contracts 
of service, Or to their contributing to the payment of the expense of their 
introduction into the colony. He obijected to the principle of requiring 
ignorant Africans, immediately on their arrival, to enter into contracts for 
a period of three years’ service, with their employers, in whose selection 
they had no choice. But he was not opposed to the enforcement of 
proper regulations for securing habits of industry, and preventing vagrancy. 
Nor was he against their entering into a seeond engagement, on the expi- 
ration of their first year’s service, to labour three ‘years with “another 
employer, chosen by themselves. All Africans, under eighteen yeats of 
age, might likewise be indentured until they attained that age. ‘As it 
would be necessary that an order in council shodld be passed to enable 
these regulations to be carried into effect, he had given —— for the 
preparation of such an order, 

Mr. Rose.—If they required orders in council, before they. obit 
make such regulations, the sooner they gave up all legislation the better. 

The High Sheriff.— Was he-to understand fromthe despatch, that the 
labourer, would not be allowed to quit: the first: employer until he had 
entered into a contract with the second? 

Fite Governor.—-That appeared to bé the inténtion.. ‘With Sépirérto 


the order in ¢ouneil, all that the Sécretary of State meaut was, that ‘as 


the people referred to; had been taken under treaties with foreign powers, 


| to which the:Crown was a ‘party, an:order in — would » sieges 


to dispose of them in the way proposed.) ©) | k 
{The High Sheriff.—As to. hospitals, the estates were not allowéd to 
get immigrants unless it was shown that they were provided ‘with hospitals. 
That was.a matter which might be said to have: been aledady Disposed of. 
The Governor.—This was a very important matter, and the despatch 
with its enclosure had better be Pig tot the committee just appointed. 
He did not think that there ‘% was aly | é e tantial difference of — 
between the Secretary of State~and. the members of this Court. 
lordship reférred to details with which there could ‘be nc no ai ificulty 
principle ' was ‘agreed upon. = — 
~ Knother despatch from the Secretary of State te ibe Cp nies, ‘Which 
was also. Téad, enclosed a communication froin the Anti -slave if ie ery Society 
upon the subject of immigration. tap PG wy 
The Governot believed that 1 hon. cn already seen seen A the 5 ddeu- 
ment enclosed, as “it haa’ ap) eared in’ the Anti-slaver Rep ir \errtea and 
‘therefore it’ was ‘Bearcely necessary to read it. Itv Te a vio ant | attack 
upon immigration i in general, ‘and upon eee in this ¢ col lon} yin particular. 
Mr. Rose.—It should ‘be ‘aigposed of b ing placed ae the table. 
‘However, it might ‘as Well be referred to a py 
The Governor had no objection to that, ‘and any remarks which might 
be made on it would be transmitted by him to the Secretary 0 of State.” 
‘The despatches and the communication from the Anti-slavery Society 
were referred to the committee. : 


F the 


TENTS 


“13th Funes! 
The ‘hon. Mr. Rose, in pursuance 6f notice “given on “the 10th inst., 
‘moved the reconsideration of ‘the petition ‘of the inhabitants of British 
Guiana for areformrin the existing political and financial mstitations of the 
colony ;”” and,- after ‘stativig “his views’ ahd Opitifohs in’ Sapiport of ‘the 
same, moved the following resolution; viz. **“"Phat it’ is the’ pinion’ of 
this Court, that the ms senna institutions wad British Giiana are Wnsttited 
abolished, and a housé of sscembly sea an ke Iegiilative cone be 
established in their stead.”? > 
/ fhe hon, Mr. Haynes reupressed his concurrence with what bad fallen 
from the hon: Mr. Rose, and seconded the motion. é 
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The hon. Mr. Van der Gon Netscher dissented, and gave his reasons 
‘for so doing. 
~The motion being then put, and the votes taken, there appeared for the 
motion, the hon. Mr. Rose, the hon. Mr. Haynes, the hon. Mr. Bean, 
the hon. Mr. Pollard. Against it, the hon. Mr. Van der G. Netscher, 
his honour the High Sheriff; the hon. the Attorney-General. 
His honour the Chief Justice, and the Acting Government Secretary 
declined voting, and the motion was declared to be carried. 
The hon. Mr. Rose withdrew the second resolution, of which he had 
given notice and moved, seconded by the hon. Mr. Haynes :—‘‘ That his 
_ Excellency the Governor, be respectfully requested to transmit a copy of 
the foregoing resolutior, and a copy of the petition of the inhabitants of 
British Guiana, to the right hon. the Secretary. of State for the Colonies, 
and the earnest solicitation of this Court, that he will be pleased to lay 
the.same before her. Majesty the Queen.”’ 
_ The. votes, being taken, there appeared for the motion, the hon. Mr. 
. Rose, the hon. Mr. Haynes, the. hon. Mr. Bean, the hon. Mr, Pollard, 
and the hon. Mr. Van der G. Netscher. Against it, none. 
. . The Acting Government. Secretary, his honour. the High Sheriff, the 
. hon, the Attorney-General, and his honour the Chief Justice, declined to 
vote, and the motion was declared to be carried. 


BARBADOES.-+Svucar Cror.—We extract: the following from the 
West Indian of June the 10th :—We- proposed in our last number to 
give the quantity of sugar reaped. ‘This we are enabled to do on the 

present occasion. So far’as relates to the different estates, the quantity 
‘ returned amounts to three thousand seven hundred and sixty hogsheads ; 
but the same difficulty as to the quantity of “‘ neighbours’’’ sugar reaped, 
. complained of last year, has been again experienced. This is owing, 
. we apprehend, im great part, to the gratuitous giving up the works on 
- certain Saturdays -for the manufacture. of the canes of labourers’ allot- 
ments.. -Then taking the same margin for this excess as we gave last year, 
».we think we may fairly set down the sum tofal at four thousand two 
hundred .and- sixty hogsheads, which would present an excess of two 
hundred and sixty hogsheads upon lest. year’s crop. All we would add 
-is, may the next be as bountiful. 
. ‘We saw it stated somewhere, that the- present crop is likely to realise 
35,000 hogsheads, of which about one-eighth will be contributed by the 
parish of St. Philip; but we do not believe that the maximum of the 
.eapabilities. of the island will be even then achieved.» If Mr, Briggs’s 
system prevails, which it seems likely to do, of a biennial, instead of the 
-old triennial. rotation, by dividing the lands into halves, excluding of 
course rattoons, there is no question that the island, in a kind year, will 
.reach a much greater maximum— it is capable and possible to effect it. 
Looking to the superior system of tillage and cultivation now pursued, 
and the indomitable energy and talent brought to bear on our husbandry, 
«we look forward with hope and confidence that this result.will be effected, 
.In that. case we shall have to lament in great part. theloss of -our 
ld friends,.the Guinea corn and the pigeon peas ;. but there is something 
so. fascinating ‘in the idea of reaping forty-or fifty thousand — of 
sugar, that we can afford to brook.the loss, 

The field operations for the month have been vpiedl in the pre! 
-paration .and: planting ground provisions, and making the young canes 
regular. .. The Indian corn — on the 19th. — looks beautiful. 


; fis 





iseeltanea, 


“Tae Stave-TRapE.—Her Majesty’s schooner Bermuda, Lieut. J olly, 
“arrived at Port Royal, Jamaica, on the 21st of May, with the Brazilian 
_ brigantine Clementina. The. Bermuda, it seems, was ‘at anchor in the 
Bight of Pines, off the Isle of Pines, on the south side of Cuba, on the 
20th ult., when a low, suspicious-looking brig was discovered outside, 
steering for the land, but without showing any colours. Suspecting the 
vessel to bea slaver, Lieut. J olly immediately got his little vessel under 
_ Way, and ‘stood out for the purpose of overhauling and examining her, 
* ‘The brig, however, on discovering the Bermuda, at once altered her 
course, and made all sail off the land, the Bermuda in chase, and it was 
“not until after a run of forty- -nine hours, when the chase had made a con- 
siderable way into the Gulf of Mexico, that the Bermuda succeeded in 
"disabling her, and making her a prize. In the course of the chase, eighty 
shots were fired from the Bermuda, many of which told on the rigging, 
‘which was eventually so disabled as to make her an easy prize. She 
proved to, be the Clementina, of Rio Janeiro, 176 tons, Brazilian measure- 
ment, commanded by Joas Goncales Bandeira. She had on board, when 
taken, 280 slaves, of whom, however, several have died since their capture, 
from the state of debility in which they were, in consequence of the want 
of .food, which was entirely out, when she was captured. The vessel had 
. Brazilian papers, dated in November, 1849, and prior.to her surrender 
. she hoisted Brazilian colours. She bad taken a Cuban pilot on. board, 














and ‘ was vas about to land her cargo on the Isle of Pines when discovered by 
her Majesty’s schooner, It is also stated that during the chase both 
vessels must have run upwards of 300 miles, and that out of sixty rounds 
of shots fired from the Bermuda, not less than thirty-five took effect in 
the slaver’s rigging, spars, and sails, such was the precision of her gun. 
nery ; motives of humanity caused the hull to be spared, as it was consi- 
dered certain that a large number of Africans were confined below, among 
whom dreadful havoc must have been made, had the Bermuda’s shot been 
directed at the hull, besides running the risk of sinking the brig. Such 
was the determination of the captain of the slaver, that he would not 
surrender until his masts and rigging were cut to pieces by the Bermuda's 
fire; and it was only when the helmsman’s hat had been shot through 
and he quitted the wheel, followed by a volley of musketry from the 
Bermuda, that the captain would at last give in. The brig is a very 
beautiful one; and a clipper. She is coppered, and is said to be worth 
£1,000. The vessel and cargo will be proceeded against in the Vice- 
Admiralty Court, under the British statute, which specially gives juris- 
diction to the Vice-Admiralty Courts in similar cases. The Africans 
were to be landed yesterday morning at Fort Augusta, as we were given 
to understand.—Jamaica Standard, May 25. 


We are enabled to give from the correspondence of our friends, Messrs. 
Alexander and Candler, further particulars of the capture, and the miser- 
able condition of the victims found on board, which are as follows :— 

‘¢ Since I last wrote, the matter of principal interest in our proceeding 
has been a visit to a slave vessel recently captured, and which was lying in 
Kingston harbour, with the slaves on board. The slaver was a vessel of 
176 tons burden, built at Oporto, and sailed from the coast of Africa, with 
350 slaves on board, a month before she was captured by a British 
cruiser, the Bermuda. We are informed that it was intended to have 
shipped a much larger number of slaves in her, but of those who were 
shipped, sixty-six died prior to the capture, and forty during the month in 
which she was under the charge of the captain of the Bermuda. We learn 
that four more have died since landing here. Some of the wretched 
creatures we saw on board, most of whom were quite naked, were in an 
extremely emaciated condition, and, we judged, could not live many days. 
The space between decks, in which the men and boys had been stowed, 


_was three feet eight inches in height, and with nearly all of them on deck 


at the time of our visit, was intolerably close near the gangway, where we 
stood, and had full opportunity of seeing the place and a few of the rescued 
victims who were lying onthe floor. The cabin appropriated to the women 
and girls was higher, but very small, and we noticed there one female ina 
reclining posture, who was almost a skeleton, and many others, both young 
and old, were lying stretched out on the naked boards, evidently sick and 
miserable. On the deck, together with a large portion of his late prey, was 
the slave captain, a man who looked as if he had scarcely a particle of human 
feeling in his breast; and such must have been the case, or he would not 
have been a chief instrument of such diabolical cruelty and wickedness. 
Ysuppose that he is by this time discharged, as nearly the whole of the 
crew of the slave vessel had previously been to engage again, if so dis- 
posed—and we have rio reason to expect a change of character in many 
of them—in the same unlawful and deeply criminal pursuits. What in- 
consistency, on the part of our Government, thus to let the chief offenders 


- go free, with the loss merely of the comparatively small amount of their 


share of interest in the vessel and cargo and expected profits—soon, per- 
haps, to be abundantly compensated for, by another adventure of the same 
kind, but conducted to a more successful issue. The slaver was first 
seen near the Isle of Pines, and the cargo was intended for Cuba. She 
was taken after a hard chase of ‘twenty-five hours, during which, we were 
informed, the slaves had no food given tothem. It is said that 
vessel, of 176 tons burden, was intended to have received 800 aalie: 
but being disturbed at Calabar, she only received 350. We are not likely 
soon to forget the miserable scene we witnessed on board the slaver ; the 
horrors of the traffic seem now to stand out bodily before us.”’ 


FUGITIVE SLAVE _BROUGAT BACK.—The schooner Consul, Capt. 
Falkert, sailed from this port on the 29th April, for Norwich, Conn. . On 
the 5th May, the mate haying occasion to go down the forward hatch, 
found a coloured man concealed there, who upon examination proved to 
be.a fugitive slave of Commander Barron, of the U.S. ship Pennsylvania. 
Capt,. Falkert,. on arriving at New London, delivered, him inta the 
custody of Capt. —--, of the schooner Harriet Smith, bound. for. the 
Chesapeake, with directions to land at Old. Point, and place him in charge 
of the authorities there. This was done accordingly on the 12th May, 
and the fugitive. was brought up to .the .city immediately after, and 
delivered to his. owner.—Norfolk Herald. ; 

- Williams, the slave-dealer'and Maryland overseer, boasts that eine 
cleared thirty thousand dollars within the last six months, ‘by bis traffic in 
human flesh. Such, I am informed and believe, was his:remark sien a 
few Geys past.--Cor. True Dem. 
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